1917: 
1918: 
1919- 
* 1920: 
19215 
1922: 
1923: 
1924 
< 1925: 
19265 
19275 
1928: 
1929 
$1930: 
219315 
19322 
1933 
2 19343 
$1935: 
1936 
19373 
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Gaston County Division S.T.A. Has 


Interesting 


HE Gaston County Division of the Southern Tex- 

| tile Association held its Fall Meeting on Friday 

evening, September 24th, in the A. M. Smyre Man- 

ufacturing Company Community House, at Ranlo, N. C. 

The meeting was called to order at 7:30 o'clock by Mar- 

shall Dilling, superintendent of the A. M. Smyre Manu- 
facturing Company, Chairman of the Division. 


Chairman Dilling: It is time to begin, gentlemen, and 
we will go immediately into our program. 

Just at this time it is very interesting to every carder, 
spinner and weaver to know what kind of cotton they are 
going to get. The new crop is coming in, and it is of 
interest to find out how it is going to run and what char- 
acteristics it will have. With that thought in mind, we 
have asked Mr. Sherman, of the Trenton Cotton Mils, to 
talk to us on that subject, and his talk will be followed by 
a little discussion. 


S. H. Sherman, Supt., Trenton Cotton Mills, Gastonia: 
I am not going to tell you about the new crop, because I 
do not know anything about it yet. We began to run 
some of it this week, and what we have seen so far looks 
good to us. We have heard all kinds of stories about 
unfavorable rains having affected the colors and grades, 
and I do not know what is coming later on. 

The first question on our list has reference to the way 
we handle a new crop, whether it is better to mix the green 
cotton with the old cotton or to run each crop separately. 
| am going to straddle the fence by saying that there is 
some advantage in either method. But what I am going 
to say does not in any way settle the question. 

To begin with, a new crop contains more moisture than 
an old crop. Old cotton has stayed around in the ware- 
house for a year and may have lost five, ten or fifteen 
pounds of its original moisture—the moisture that was in 
it when it was ginned. This extra moisture makes it not 
only harder to clean and card but makes it more difficult 
to dry and gives us a problem in keeping our numbers 
even. As it goes through the mill it dries out somewhat, 
and there arises the problem of keeping our numbers. 
With these problems, I prefer, under normal conditions, 
to mix the new, green cotton with old cotton. In that 
way the old, dry cotton will absorb some of this excess 
moisture; it dries out the new cotton, and you can work 
on it better if the new crop is mixed with the old. 

The question arises, if we do run it separately, how far 
through the mill should we carry the separation. I doubt, 
unless there is some special reason to make it necessary, 
whether it is worth the cost and trouble to run the old 
crop out clear through the mill, emptying all our bobbins 
and spools to get rid of the old cotton. If we do not do 
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that, however, we are going to get it mixed, starting at 


the roving frames, where the creels are split, and are 
going to mix it there and have all sorts of various propor- 
tions as it proceeds on through the mill from that point. 
For that reason I prefer to mix it in the opening room, 
where we are assured of uniform, even mixtures. 

Occasionally we have no choice. Last year, with the 
mills running full time during the summer, and with a 
short crop, particularly of staple cottons, our old crop was 
about to run out when we got hold of the new crop. In 
fact, I imagine some of us were wondering whether the 
old crop would hold out until the new crop arrived. Under 
that condition it was necessary to run the new cotton en- 
tirely when we got it. This year, because of the unfavor- 
able rains, I think it is best to mix it, so that the new crop 
will be drying out while we are running the last of the old 
crop. 

Some customers know that cotton plush weavers find 
it necessary for their spiners to run out the old crop, to 
avoid mixing colors in their work. The new crop and the 
old crop dye different shades, so that it is impossible to 
run the two yarns in their work. Under those conditions, 
we have to use it separately. Under normal conditions, 
however, I prefer to mix it, where no special conditions 
make it necessary to separate the two crops. 

Chairman Dilling: Thank you, Mr. Sherman. I should 
like to ask if anybody has begun on the new crop this 
year and has gone far enough to tell us what its character- 
istics are. Cotton brokers tell us that the new crop is of 
very poor quality. We have run very little of it. I did 
make a test, however, and found that it had 11.04 per 
cent moisture, which is about 3 per cent more than you 
are going to be able to get in your yarn. If anyone here 
has had any experience with the new crop this year we 
should like to hear from you. 

George R. Grice, Supt., Excell Mfg. Co., Lincolnton, 
N.C.: Ihave run it mixed; I have not run any by itself. 

Chairman Dilling: Mr. Ashmore, Southern editor of 
Textile W orld, has a bit of cotton here that was picked by 
the Rust cotton picker. If any of you want to see it, you 
may look at it before leaving. Some day you may have 
to spin cotton that is picked by that machine. 

We will pass on to Question 3: “What is the best speed 
on a vertical opener to keep cotton from curling, on staple 
14%" to 1144"?” - That is the cotton that we shall spin a 
lot of, and questions have been raised in the last few years 
about speeds on opening machines. This question relates 
to the vertical opener. What do you find the best speed? 


Mr. Grice: I have run a vertical opener at 500 and 


have run a great deal faster than that, and I believe it 
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does better at lower speed—from 450 to 500. We have 
some curls at that speed, even. They used to run the 
opener around 700. We cut down, and I think I get bet- 
ter results than with the higher speed. 

Question: What length cotton is that? 


Mr. Grice: Inch and 3/l6ths. I use some 1-1/32” 
cotton. 


Chairman Dilling: My experience is that if you cut it 
even lower than that you will get better results—probably 
to 300 to 350. 


D. H. Whitener, Supt., Myrtle Mill, Textiles, Inc., Gas- 
tonia: Wouldn’t the amount of cotton you are putting 
through that vertical opener have something to do with 
that speed? 

Mr. Dilling: That has something to do with it. Stand 
up and tell us about it. 


Mr. Whitener: 1 have a vertical opener, and I put the 
cotton through it about 400. The cotton is about 114”. 
| have run higher and have run lower: | got too low at 
one time and had to come back up. 

Mr. Dilling: How low did you get? 

Mr. Whitener: I went down to 300 and found I had to 
raise it. The cotton does not show up so well at 300 as it 
does at 400. We put through 450 pounds an hour. 

Chairman Dilling: We will leave that now and take up 
Question 4: “What is the best speed for the traverse 
erinder--R. P. M. and traverse P.M.? 1am going to ask 
Mr. W. N. Williams, superintendent of the Rex Spinning 
(Company, to talk to us on that. 

W. N. Williams, Supt., Rex Spinning Co., Gastonia: | 
think 600 is high enough on that, and the traverse speed 
is about—I just don’t remember what that is; probably 
40 to the minute. About 450 is what is usually used, but 
| think we get better results at 600. 

Chairman: How many traverses across per minute? 

Mr. Williams: About one and one-third. It crosses 
the cylinder one time and one-third back. Mr. Russell, 
you tell them about it. ) 

G. R. Russell, Rex Spinning Co., Ranlo Station, Gas- 
tonia: We are making 600 with our traverse and cross 
the cylinder every 23 seconds—or about every 25 seconds; 
two seconds on the end, so it crosses about every 23 sec- 
onds. We are grinding about 58,272: we have that much 
grinding surface—inches per minute. That gives us nine 
square inches per minute grinding surface. That is the 
way we have it figured out now. Whether that is right or 
not I do not know. I should like to hear somebody else 
talk about it. 

Chairman: Have you tried other speeds? 

Mr. Russell: Yes, sir; 450 to 700, and lately. 

Chairman: And you like 600 better? 

Mr. Russell: Yes, sir; I like 600 better. 

Chairman Dilling: Will somebody else talk on that? 

| have some figures here from tests I made. I tested 
one grinder making 698 revolutions per minute, the tra- 
versing time being 30 seconds across and back: that is 15 
seconds across. Another grinder was making 679 and 
another 774, and the traverse 40 seconds across and back: 
that was 20 seconds one way. I have found that to be 
more satisfactory than any other speed I have been able 
to run at. 

This question of how fast to grind is a rather important 
one. Who can tell us something else about it? Give us 
any information you have. Some of us just take what 
the manufacturers tell us on grinding and make no 
changes, but have we investigated to see what is best? 
Mr. Winget, have you any information on it? 

H. G. Winget, Supt., Winget Mill and Victory Mill, 
Textiles, Inc., Gastonia: Nothing, except that I have 
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plenty of trouble without bothering with that, and I use 
just what they give us. 

Chairman Dilling: That is very true of a lot of things. 
All right; we will pass on to No. 5: “Wold it be all 
right to change the break draft on speeders from 1.10 to 


2.20 and at the same time increase the total draft that 
amount ?”’ 


The break draft on our roving frame is usually about 
1.10. The question is, would it be advisable to step that 
break draft up to 2.20 (that is just double the amount) 
and at the same time increase your total draft by 1.10? 
If you had a total draft of 5.00, you would then have 
6.10; you just increase it that much. That is getting into 
long draft, which is a subject nobody here knows very 
much about, so your opinion is as good as anyone else’s. 
You know, long draft calls for anything up to 10.00, even 
on the back roll, which is the break draft. We are coming 
to that sooner or later; at last most of us are, and if we 
can get some information on that it might be very helpful 
to us. Has anybody tested that break draft to see what 
you can get and whether it is advisable to increase it to 
that extent? Or to what extent is it advisable to increase 
it? I doubt if very many of you have tested that, but 
maybe you have done something along that line. 

Mr. Williams: Iam mighty glad someone has asked 
that question. I should like to find out your opinions. | 
believe, since I have looked over this, that there is an 
advantage. Many mills would like to increase their draft, 
and it is often beneficial, but they do not feel like doing 
it all at one place and do not feel like increasing that 
1.10. Now, the question is, would it be practicable, or 
would it be all right, to change that break draft—double 
that break draft and add the amount we have doubled to 
the total draft? I should like to hear someone talk on 
that. Since I have seen the question I think it would be 
an advantage. I have heard that some mills have done 
that, but I do not know whether it has been successful. 

Chairman Dilling: Can anybody give any information 
on that? Well, I guess we don’t know anything about 
that; we have not tried it. If that is the case we just 
don’t know, but we shall come to that later, and it will be 
very worth while for us to give the question proper con- 
sideration. 

At this time we are going to change our program some- 
what. You will notice that we have listed a talk by Mr. 
C. K. Bryant, of the Bryant Electrical Repair Company, 
on “Power Economies.” How to economize in the use of 
power is an important question, because the power com- 
panies do not give us any power; we pay for all we use, 
and if we can economize on it, it is very worth while for 
us to doit. I as going to ask Mr. Bryant to come forward 
and speak to us now. 


Power Economies 


(By Chas. K. Bryant, Bryant Electrical Repair Co., Inc.., 
Gastonia ) 

Whenever anyone speaks of conserving power in a tex- 
tile mill, the first thing that bobs up in my mind is the 
need of having a good oiler; that is, a man who knows 
when and where to oil. That is of first importance in a 
textile plant, because bad bearings, etc., and poor oiling 
will certainly consume power. 

Many of you have to use, of course, the same equip- 
ment you have; you can not buy new and modern equip- 
ment and save power in that way. You have to keep the 
equipment you have and try to save some power. One of 
the first things that comes up is cleanliness as a way of 
saving power. Your line shafts and pulleys and things of 
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Textile Operating Executives 
Georgia Discuss Slashing 
and Weaving 


(Continued from last week) 


HE Fall Meeting of the Textile Operating Execu- 
tives of Georgia convened in the Chemistry Build- 
ing on the campus of the Georgia School of Tech- 
nology, in the City of Atlanta, Ga., at 10 o’clock a. m. on 
Saturday, September 18th, and was called to order by the 
General Chairman, V. J. Thompson, of Griffin, Ga. 
General Chairman Thompson: Mr. Platt is going to 
lead the discussion of Slashing this morning, so we will 
turn the meeting over to Mr. Platt now. 


All of the discussion of Slashing was covered in last 
week’s issue, and the discussion takes up here with Weav- 
ing, led by W. H. Gibson. 

Mr. Gibson: Now we have men assigned to answer 
these questions, to have something on each, in order that 
every question will at least have some answer, but we 
would like for all of you to enter into these discussions. 
It is your meeting, and we want you to feel it is yours. 
Let’s try to get what we can out of it. All of these ques- 
tions have been sent in by some fellows having trouble. 
Tell your experience and it will help some poor fellow out 
of trouble. 

The first question is: “What is the best way of elimi- 
nating wear on quill butts by the transferrer?”’ 

V.J. Thompson: One thing that causes a lot of trouble 
is the shuttle going too far in the box and that will cause 
wear on the quill butts. There are several different things 
that will cause it. I cannot name them all right now. If 
the shuttle is properly in the box, and not rolling around, 
the quill butt will be saved a lot of wear. 

Mr. Purvis: We get some wear when the quill is not 
tight enough in the battery. This causes it to roll in the 
battery. The shuttle not put in the box correctly will 
cause the butt of the quill to wear because it causes the 
butt of the quill to strike the beam and pulls the shuttle 
out of the box. 

Mr. Cobb: The answers that these gentlemen have 
given sound like they have been loom fixers, or pretty 
closely allied. The old A Model Draper looms were worse 
than the new looms, which are greatly improved. As your 
picker wears your shuttle is going to move further back 
in the box, and I have seen loom fixers, instead of having 
to put on so many new pickers to keep the shuttle back 
in its proper place, would have a slip of leather on the end 
of the lay, and they would slip a littke piece of leather in 
there as a picker would wear, and keep the shuttle in 
proper place. That is one of the methods to keep from 
breaking the butts of the quills. 

Chairman Gibson: I get the impression that it is not 
only breaking the butt of the quill, but wearing off on the 
outside. Probably the battery was loose, and the constant 
shake of the battery would wear them. 

Is there anybody else who can give us some more in- 
formation on that question? Because your name is not 
on this list is no reason why you should not speak out. 

Mr. Cronic, LaGrange: If your shuttle goes too deep 


in your box, the bobbin will not fit properly into the shut- 
tle. To fit properly, the bobbin should fit one ring behind 
in the shuttle spring. If you get it too deep there will be 
excessive wear on the shuttle and more breakage. 


Chairman Gibson: lf there is nothing else on that, 
we will pass to Question No. 2, which is as follows: “WAat 
adjustment or improvement may be made in the let-off on 
weaving low-count fabrics?” 

I think they meant low-pick fabric, as probably 15- 
pick or less per inch. There are some rather low-pick 
goods, and some anticipate some trouble in getting them 
to let off, and let orders just lie on low-count goods. 

Mr. Purvis: We have tried putting on a larger beam 
gear. We have also tried getting a longer stroke. That 
helps on low-pick goods. 


V. J. Thompson: 1 don’t know that I can add any- 
thing to what Mr. Purvis has said, but getting a low range 
let-off, and changing your tension will help some. It isa 
hard matter to control it anyhow, when you get down in 
low-count fabrics. 


A Member: On low-pick, if you lower or take the 
internal gear out, and connect it direct to the shaft, it will 
help some. 

Chairman Gibson: By using that method now can you 
control your tension on the cloth from the time you start 
until your beam runs out. Do you have to adjust your 
let-off ? 

Answer: Adjusting the beam would ordinarily do it. 

Chairman Gibson: Has anybody else any questions? 
You may get an order next week and wonder how they 
did it. 

We will go to Question No. 3, which is a double barrel 
questions in two parts, as follows: ‘(a) What method of 
loom cleaning and lubricating do you use? If blowing 
off, how do you prevent blowing oil and grease onto the 
goods? (b) In using high pressure grease lubrication, 
how do you determine the proper amount of lubricant to 
put in each bearing, and how do you insure that this 
amount will be applied?” 


Mr. Purvis: 1 cannot give any answer on that first 
question. On the second as to high pressure lubrication, 


we have the Alemite system. We have a device to show 
the amount of lubricant that is being used. 

Chairman Gibson: Describe that. 

Mr. Purvis: As you use the pressure gun to apply the 
grease it throws out a little fork, which is attached to the 
grease cup, and you can see how much is being used. By 
using this it is possible to tell the amount of lubricant 
needed. 

Mr. Parker, Valdosta: We clean our looms altogether 
with air. If you train your men right, you can keep them 
clean. We clean our looms with air every 24 hours. When 
we run 250 to 280 hours, we wipe it off. We wipe it with 
a mop, made of cloth instead of waste. We use about 


150 pounds air pressure, and keep all the water out of our 
air, if possible, 
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Chairman Gibson: Do you have any trouble with oil 
on your goods? 


Mr. Parker: No. Our seconds run only about one- 
fourth of one per cent. 


Chairman Gibson: Do you have the Alemite system 
on your looms? 

Mr. Parker: No, just plain bearings. 

Chairman Gibson: Do you cover up the adjoining 
looms? 

Mr. Parker: No, sir. We don’t cover up anything. 
We blow the loom off while it is running. 

Chairman Gibson: I heard at a discussion that Mr. 
Parker had the cleanest of looms. Do you ever clean 
them off with kerosene or gasoline? 

Mr. Parker: No. 

Allen Jones, Columbus: What kind of nozzle do you 
use in this blowing off? 

Mr. Parker: Our nozzle has an arrangement on the 
lower side that allows control of the flow of air by merely 
gripping the hand. 

Vuestion: What method do you use to keep the water 
out? 

Mr. Parker: At intervals in our air line we have a 
large pipe, and most of the water collects in these pipes 
and can be drained off. 

Chairman Gibson: You get dry air? 

Mr. Parker: Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moore: What are your seconds? 

Mr. Parker: About one-fourth of one per cent. 

Mr. Moore: Well, | just wanted to be sure that I had 
heard you correctly. (Laughter.) 

Mr. Lawson: We blow off our looms when the warps 
_ out, and clean them thoroughly about once every eight 
ours. 

Chairman Gibson: Do you clean your looms off with 
anything else except just blowing them off? Do you use 
any kerosene or gasoline occasionally? 

Mr. Lawson: No. We have not for quite a while. 

Chairman Gibson: Are there any other questions or 
explanations in regard to this question? If not, we will 
pass to Question No. 4, which is as follows: “How do 
you clean your harness after they come from the loom, 
prior to going to the tying-in machine? We would also 
like to have information on the practice of painting the 
bars of steel harness, reasons, results, etc.” 

We would like to hear from Mr. Mathews. 

Mr. Mathews: We clean our harness with brooms. 
We remove with a tool anything that cannot be removed 
with a broom. If this is not taken off occasionally it 
accumulates and it gets dry and causes a breakdown. 
The tool is made in the shape of a knife with a dull edge. 

The reason for painting the shaft is that the lint might 
shear off, and that keeps the lint from accumulating. We 
do not use a tool on the painted harness because it 
scratches the paint off. It can very easily be taken off 
with a wet rag after it accumulates and sticks to the 
shaft. Of course, the wet rag will not work as well on 
unpainted harness. 

Chairman Gibson: What do you paint them with? 

Mr, Mathews: We use enamel paint. 

Chairman Gibson: Any particular color? 

Mr. Mathews: We tried two or three different colors. 
We are using grey now, since that color seems to show 
less dirt and lint than others we have tried. The enamel 
gives a hard finish. 

Chairman Gibson: Mr. Lawson, what do you do to 
ge this off? 

Mr. Lawson: We scrape it off. Other than that I 
have nothing to offer. 

Chairman Gibson: I have personally tried painting of 
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wooden slats with enamel paint, and if you will have those 
harness wiped off with a damp cloth once each shift, you 
will find they will need but very little cleaning when they 
come off and go to the tying-in machine. The reason I 
suggest that is because weavers put their arms on the 
harness, and the sweat will cause lint to stick to the paint. 
If it is wiped off once a shift, you will find there is only 
the lint or dust, which,is loose, and can be readily wiped 
off with a damp cloth. Your harness will look nice, and 
we think the painting prevents the warping of those slats 
because paint in fact prevents the absorption of moisture. 
They will last longer and look better and keep their 
color. 


Mr. Rogers: We have a box prepared over which the 
harness are hung and the bottom of that box is made of 
net wire. That will hold the lint, but let the air go 
through. We use air to clean our harness. 


Chairman Gibson: We will go to Question No. 5, 
which is as follows: ‘Will there be noticeable effects in 
the appearance of the cloth, or in the running of the 
loom, when two-harness looms are timed with the shuttle 
in the lever or battery end?” 

I think we have had discussion of that before, although 
we would like to hear from Mr. Elliott. 

Mr. Elliott: We don’t think there is any difference. 

Mr. Willingham: We don’t think there is any differ- 
ence at all in the appearance of the body of the cloth, but 


there would be in the looks of the selvage. That’s all the 
difference. 


Question: How would you set about making a good 
selvage? 

Mr. Willingham: Picking over the outside thread. 

Mr. Rogers: Your outside thread being the bottom? 
A. Yes. 

Chairman Gibson: Starting at either side of the warp, 
drawing right handed, you draw the back harness first, 
and the front harness last, and put those two threads to- 
gether, and your back harness you would pick in from 
the right hand side of the battery end. I have had a good 
deal of discussion on that. We have here with us a chip 


off of the old block, Mr. Joe Cobb, and we would like to ° 


hear from him. 

Joe Cobb: There is not much more that we can add to 
what has been said. There cannot be any difference in 
the appearance of the cloth except in the selvage. 

Chairman Gibson: The principal question was which 
end of the loom would it take, and over which harness. 

Joe Cobb: From the battery end; over the back har- 
ness. 

Mr. Stone: I don’t think I have anything to add to 
that, Mr. Chairman. That seems to cover the ground 
thoroughly. When we first started out with the multiple 
steel harness, we had more difficulty, but I think the 
situation is pretty well covered. 

F. Gordon Cobb: You start your drawing from the 
right hand side? 

Chairman Gibson: It would not make any difference 
which side you start the drawing from. The first time I 
ran across a place where a girl started from the left hand 
side of the warp, I thought she was crazy, but it panned 
out the same way as if she had started from the right 
hand side. You can start from either side. It depends 
on which harness you started on first. 

F. Gordon Cobb: If you have an even number of 
threads, you would run out even. If you start on your 
back harness, and you have an even number of threads, 
you would run out even on the front harness. If you had 
a set of 3,001 ends, you would run out on the back har- 
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Ross and Company Occupy 
Modern New Home 


F. H. Ross & Co., Inc., of Charlotte, widely known 
distributors of textile alkalies and chemicals, have re- 
cently moved into their new offices and warehouse at 
1649 West Morehead Street. 

The plant consists of two separate units. To minimize 
accident and fire hazards, a warehouse for the exclusive 
storage of red label chemicals was built at the rear of the 


‘A 


property and is entirely separate from the main building. 

Both buildings are of brick, concrete and steel con- 
struction, with a total of 25,000 square feet of floor space, 
and comprise one of the largest and best equipped plants 
of its kind in the Southeast. The plant is located on a 
corner lot at the entrance to one of the State’s chief thor- 
oughfares, and in one of Charlotte’s fastest growing in- 
dustrial sections. 

Splendid facilities for the handling of freight shipments 
are provided by a spur track which runs up between the 
two warehouses, paralleling wide loading platiorms ex- 
tending the entire width of each building. Motor express 
shipments are received and dispatched from the side en- 
trances. 

One of the features of the building is the trussed-roo/ 
construction which leaves the entire interior unobstructed 
by posts. Concrete floors and steel sash make the build 
ing practically fireproot. The plant is equipped with a 
modern unit heating system with stoker. The offices, 
which are located at the front, are well arranged and 
handsomely furnished. 

F. H. Ross & Co. have been selling to the textile indus- 
try for a number of years. Each year has witnessed a 
substantial increase in sales, according to Frank H. Ross, 
president and treasurer, and with the excellent facilities 
afforded in their new home, which make possible the car- 
rying of larger and more complete stocks and the render 
ing of quicker and more satisfactory service to the mills, 
officials of the company believe that the future expansion 
of their business will be even more rapid. 

The most recent addition to the sales force is Graham 
McNair, who has charge of sales in the Carolinas and 
Virginia territory. Mr. McNair is widely known and 
extremely popular among Southern bleachers and fin- 
ishers. He was with Grasselli Chemical Company for 
about nine years prior to his present connection, and is 
thoroughly conversant with bleaching and finishing prob- 
lems. 

Included in the nationally known lines of chemicals 
and alkalies which the company handles are the products 
of Mathieson Alkali Works, Solvay Sales Corporation, 
Philadelphia Quartz Company, Dow Chemical Company, 
Phosphate Products Company, Mutual Chemical Com- 
pany, and the well known line of Procter & Gamble soaps, 
Gardinol and other specialties. 


Textile Pick-Up Near 


Although there has been a substantial degree of cur. 
tailment in cotton textile manufacturing in recent weeks. 
there is increasing confidence that a revival in mill activ- 
ity is near at hand. 

This is the belief expressed in a Charlotte interview by 
Fred Allen, official of the Southern Combed Yarn Spin- 
ners Association of Gastonia. A large number of textile 
mills of the Carolinas and other Southern States 
cut production considerably in the last two weeks. but 
Mr. Allen sees evidences of an early pick-up in business 
which will make further curtailment unnecessary. 

And it is logical, we believe, to expect that with stabili- 


zation of cotton prices, and the expansion in retail mer- 
cantile business which is now getting under way through 
out the country, a stronger demand for the product ol 
cotton mills will shortly develop.—Greenville Daily News. 


Uses of Cotton Now Number 700 


Seven hundred uses for cotton have been catalogued in 
recent studies, the Cotton Research Foundation of the 
Mellon Institute, Pittsburgh, reported recently. 

The list of uses for the South’s major crop was com- 
piled by the Foundation in connection with its research to 
develop new means of utilizing cotton. 
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Years—1937 


Manufacturers 


BOBBINS 


Cotton—Woolen—Worsted 
and Jute Mills 


We Specialize in 


Automatic Loom Bobbins 
Warp Bobbins—Twister Bobbins 
Winder Cones—Rolls and Tubes 


COURTNEY WARP BOBBINS for HIGH SPEED 
SPINDLES ARE WORTHY of YOUR CONSIDERATION 


We Solicit Your Inquiries 


The Dana Courtney Co. 


Odell Mill Supply Co. 
Greensboro, N. C. 


Chicopee, Mass. 


Southern Representatives 


Greenville Textile Supply Co. 
Greenville, S. C. 
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Gaston County Division S. T. A. Has Interesting 
Discussion 


(Continued from Page 4) 


that kind require power to turn them over. If dust and 
lint are allowed to accumulate on them, their weight is 
increased, and it takes more power to turn them over. 
Your motors and controls also have to be kept clean. 

Coming to motors, you folks will probably be surprised 
when I make the statement that 90 per cent of burned- 
out motors are burned out because of bad bearings. You 
will find the majority of burn-outs due to lint and dust 
getting down in the bearings. It is much better and 
cheaper to keep your bearings clean and in good repair 
than to have your motor rewound. 

When a motor comes to you from the manufacturer, it 
is mechanically in line. When bearings wear 3/1000 or 
4/1000 or 6/1000 of an inch, you can see what happens; 
you pull off center. You do not have a perfect magnetic 
field, perfectly balanced all the way around. When the 
bearings are worn, they pull off center. That has a ten- 
dency to slow up the motor. The meter runs faster, and 
you pay out more pennies. So go over your bearings 
every 90 days. 

It is absolutely essential to keep motors cool. Now- 
adays motors are built with air vents, but with the old 
motors it is hard to keep them cool. It is more important, 
therefore, to watch your old motors than your new motors 
from that standpoint. 

Another thing detrimental to motors is running single 
phase. I have known a motor to run for several hours on 
single phase, and if a motor runs full load single phase for 
several hours it will burn up. It is absolutely necessary 
that you watch your phases and see that they are all 
aligned. The major part of that trouble comes from bad 
fuse connections. I recall that a few years ago we were 
called 80 miles to get a motor and bring it in. We 
brought it in and found the motor was running single 
phase. After we had repaired it we called the superin- 
tendent in and suggested that he make a check-up in his 
mill, and he was a little fractious. The motor was sent 
back to him, and in about three weeks the motor was 
returned to us in the same condition as at first. That 
time we drove up there and, after a little persuasion, got 
him to let us go in the mill; and we traced that single 
phase all through the mill to the starter on this same 
motor. That meant two rewinding jobs there and an 
increased power load, whereas he could have checked that 
himself and found the trouble. 

The control is another important thing. Your motor is 
no better than the control. We all have old controls, and 
there are a lot of old controls that we would profit by 
throwing out. You will find a great increase in your 
power bills from jogging motors. If you have belts, line 
them up properly, so they will stay on. Any squirrel-cage 
motor, on starting, will pull from two to seven times the 
normal current. Now, the meter runs all the time that 
motor is starting; and if you are jogging that motor, 
making and breaking your contact, that is increasing the 
power consumption. So the thing to do is to push that 
on with a steady push or, if you have a switch, switch it 
on steady. If you catch the man jogging it, stop him. 
With proper control, properly built in, for stopping and 
starting and coming from running position to starting 
position, one set of contracts will last a long time. 

As to belts, I find that a lot of trouble with belts comes 
from buckles. I was in a mill the other day and found 
one belt with six buckles in it. Every time a buckle 
comes over it increases the power consumption. 

Belts should be kept in line. V-belts must be properly 
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aligned, as well as flat belts. If they are, they will last a 
long, long time. Proper tension is important, too. V- 
belts, with the proper tension, will not slip. That is a 
good drive. 


Mr. Grice: I have a question I should like to ask 
there. I was talking to a V-belt man the other day, and 
I told him I like the flat-belt drive better. He said it was 
because I did not have the proper installation, that | 
either had some home-made pulleys or did not have 
enough of them. I told him what increased the load was 
the tension we had to put on the V-belt to make it pull. 
He said that was due to the V’s, not having enough of 
them to make it pull properly. 


Mr. Bryant: Coming now to the electrical system 
(that is, the wiring devices), that is so important in your 
plant it should be inspected every 60 or 90 days—the 
whole, entire thing; certainly all controls, all joints. You 
all have joints in the mill, some of them soldered, some 
not soldered. If any are not soldered, I urge you to get 
them soldered. And fuses—I wager there is more money 
lost in Gaston County from unsoldered joints, bad fuses, 
and bad connections than from any other cause. When 
you find a wire getting hot, if you trace it back you will 
usually find an unsoldered joint or a bad connection. 
Occasionally the wire is too small. A fuse is the finest 
thing in the country in its place, in the right size, and is 
a most damnable thing out of place or in the wrong size. 
You mechanics, if there are any here, know that. If you 
buy a fuse and put it in place and it blows out the next 
day, there is something wrong that ought to be traced 
down. Don’t put a piece of copper wire in there. 

I remember being called to a department store up in 
Richmond Va., back in 1916; they said they had a lot oi 
hot wires in the fuse cabinet and a bad odor. The fuse 
cabinet happened to be right back of the main office. | 
opened the fuse cabinet and found 116 fuses in there. To 
my surprise, | came out $1.16 richer than when I went in. 
There was a penny under every fuse. (Laughter.) 

Whenever a fuse blows there is some cause for it, and 
that cause should be located before the next fuse goes 
back in. 

That gets us down to transformers. We find in a good 
many mills power and lighting are off the same trans- 
formers—power for the humidifier. That is a bad condi- 
tion; it is an unbalanced condition. Electrical equipment 
is something you should keep balanced, like your bank 
account. It is almost impossible to keep it balanced if 
you have lighting on the same circuit with your power; it 
is almost impossible to keep them balanced. You will 
find one of your transformers getting hot because of being 
overloaded. You should have transformers for your lights 
and small transformers to get the three phases for your 
humidifiers. It is surprising how much power that will 
save you. These things I am telling you here tonight | 
have dug out of 25 years of service, 18 of it right here in 
your own mills. 

Now, as to overloads on motors. If you have a motor 
here that is running only 60 per cent of its load, and 
another one there overloaded, the thing to do is to switch 
around. The power company will be glad to have you 
ask them to help you eliminate that, because it helps 
them, too. I had a man who put in his own generating 
system a few years ago. He had three motors and found 
those motors overloaded. He took out those motors and 
put in three others, with a higher power factor; and now 
he is getting along nicely. A motor will give its best 
efficiency at from 75 per cent of to a little past full load. 
Motors are guaranteed to live under a temperature of 75 
degrees centigrade, although that is getting pretty hot. 
So the thing to do is to see that your motors are loaded, I 
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would say, anywhere from three-quarters to full load. 

As to grounds, the whole entire system should be 
erounded, using either one ground or several grounds. It 
your system is all grounded together, that one ground will 
not hurt you so far as your power bill is concerned, but 
the minute a second ground comes on that is going to hurt 
you. If it is all grounded together, that is all right. If 
not grounded together, then the power is going to play 
between the two circuits, and that will increase your bill. 
Grounding the system all together is not only in favor of 
your power bill but is in favor of life. So let’s be sure 
everything is grounded. 

Motors with a lot of coils cut out of them are not fair 
to the power. It is all right to cut coils out of the motor 
for a while, but don’t run a motor that way indefinitely. 
If you have to take out a lot of coils, divide them up. 
That will keep the balance. If it is necessary to cut coils 
out of a motor, as many as three, don’t make one phase of 
that winding bear the whole brunt but take two out of 
one and one out of the other. A motor with coils cut out 
will cost you anywhere up to 25 per cent more to operate. 

Chairman Dilling: We certainly thank you, Mr. Bry- 
ant, for this talk. I am sure we have all gotten something 
out of it. 

Spinning Roll Bearings Angled 


Are there any questions? If not, we come down to 
Question No. 6: “Why are the rolls on a spinning frame 
mounted on bearings in an angle position, instead of being 
level, as on a roving frame?” 1 have asked Mr. D. H. 
Whitener to talk to us a little on that. 


Position of Rolls on Spinning Frames 


(By D. H. Whitener, Supt., Myrtle Mill, Textiles, Inc., 
Gastonia ) 

The roll stands on spinning frames are made so that 
the rolls are inclined from 15 to 35 degrees, according to 
the class of work. 

For spinning warp and other hard-twisted yarns, the 
25-degree pitched stand is largely used. For ring frames 
to be used for spinning both warp and filling yarn, the 30- 
degree pitched stand is sometimes used. For filling yarn 
and any soft twisted yarn, the 35-degree pitched stand is 
often used. 

The reason for inclining the rolls is as follows: As the 
yarn leaves the bite of the front roll, it is important that 
it shall receive twist at once, as the high speed at which 
the spindles run, the tension upon the yarn due to draw- 
ing the traveler around the ring, and the strain caused by 
the thread guide, tend to break the yarn. 

If the roll stands were horizontal, as on fly frames, the 
angle at which the yarn left the rolls would prevent the 
twist from running up to the bite of the roll. This would 
leave a longer length of yarn without twist, and the strain 
produced by the traveler and the thread guide would 
cause it to break. Also, if the rolls were horizontal, when 
the yarn left the bite of the roll it would have to draw 
around a portion of the circumference of the roll, and the 
varn between this point of contact and the bite of the roll 
receives little or no twist. Therefore it is necessary that 
the roll stands on ring-spinning frames be inclined enough 
to allow the twist to run nearly to the bite of the front 
roll. 

Filling yarn, having less twist than warp yarn, is con- 
sequently weaker; it is therefore customary, in many 
cases, to make roll stands on filling frames incline more 
than those on warp frames. The front roll for filling yarn 
is also sometimes brought more over the center of the 
spindles, thus decreasing the strain caused by the thread 
guide. 

Owing to the fact that a great many frames are now 
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put out as combination frames (that is, to make either 
warp or filling), the difference in the pitch of the roll 
stands is seldom seen on new frames. 

One prominent machine-building company recommends 
the following: (1) On long-draft spinning the roll stands 
should be at a 30-degree angle. (2) On regular 3-roll 
draft for average requirements, two types are offered; for 
counts of yarns of 20’s and over the 30-degree roll stand 
is recommended; for counts of yarns up to 20’s the 28- 
degree roll stand is recommended. 

Chatrman Dilling: Thank fou, Mr. Whitener. 

Another thing about that; it is much easier for the 
spinner to get to the spinning rolls to clean them if they 
are set at an angle than if they were set flat. That is 
another consideration. 


Calf or Sheepskin for Leather Rolls 


We shall not discuss this but shall proceed now to 
Question 8, which I have asked Mr. George R. Grice, ot 
the Excell Mills, Lincolnton, to discuss. That question 
reads: “Which is the best leather for speeder leather 
rolls and spinning leather rolls, salf or sheepskin?” 

Mr. Grice: It is not very consistent for me to speak 
on that, because I don’t use either. (Laughter.) Right 
at the present time I am using cork, but I really think 
calfskin has some advantages over sheepskin. I think 
since the cork has come out it has made the tanners get 
to doing better work, and I believe we are getting better 
sheepskin and better calf, both, than before we had the 
cork. In fact, | was talking with a representative of a 
leather concern the other day and told him as much, and 
he said they had improved it considerably and that they 
were forced to, because people were getting away from 
leather. I prefer cork because I can buff it down now 
and then and keep it more even. Some people have told 
me that for the first twelve months or the first year and a 
half calf would decrease their roller bill considerably, but 
after that they would have trouble with its pushing up 
on the roll. Sometimes that is caused by the cloth used 
under the sheepskin or calfskin. One mill I knew of had 
a good deal of trouble, but they were using a cheap grade 
of cloth under the sheepskin. They then began to use 
100 per cent wool and had no further trouble. Another 
mill had some trouble because of unevenness in the roll. 
Mr. McLeod, whom we all remember, told us about an 
experience he had with that. I think those who remember 
him know he was about as close an observer as we had 
among us. He told me he thought he had gotten on to 
the right thing, that he got on calfskin and was well 
pleased with the results he was getting for more than a 
year. Ina little group of fellows talking one night this 
subject was brought up. He said he watched for it but 
was a little skeptical about it. That was just two weeks 
before he got killed. His son said to him that he ought 
to make some changes in the rolls, that some of the yarn 
was not as even as it ought to be. He said: “Well, | 
have been fighting that off for some time, but there is no 
use to keep on with something when we can not get by 
with it, so | am going back to sheepskin.” Sometimes 
that unevenness would be caused by turning the ends, 
turning end for end, and there would be a little low place 
in there. Now, I use cork; but I think for the first year, 
or the first year and a half, you would cut your roller 
bill by using calfskin or sheepskin. 


Spinning Tapes 


Chairman: Thank you, Mr. Grice. Can anybody else 
give us some information on calfskin and sheepskin or tell 
us anything else about it? If not, let’s pass on to Ques- 
tion No. 9: “What type of tape is best? Basket or her- 
ringbone weave? Light or heavy weight? Method of 
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fastening?’ I have asked Mr. G. A. Lay, one of the 
spinners for the A. M. Smyre Manufacturing Company, 
to talk to us for a few minutes on this subject of tape. 


Spinning Tape Factor in Power Saving 


(By G. A. Lay, Overseer Spinning, A. M. Smyre Mig. 
Co., Mill No. 2, Smyre Station, Gastonia) 


We now come to the consideration of a method which, 
if put into operation, will reduce the amount of power 
consumed by the lower rigging on the spinning frame. 
Such reduction might be accomplished by the complete 
installation of ball or roller bearing cylinder and spindles, 
or by having a small crew of men line and level the frames 
at regular intervals. Either of these methods is good, but 
the saving to be realized in either case is not comparable 
to the substantial saving possible by the use of a thinner 
tape. 

The saving to be realized by the adoption of this lighter 
tape will range between 10 and 20 per cent of the annual 
spinning power cost on tape-driven spindles. In a 100,- 
000-spindle mill this would mean from $8,000 to $16,000 
a year. 

Comparing with the above figures, in a 27,000-spindle 
mill the saving would be approximately $3,240. 

The type of spinning tape in common use today con- 
sumes far more power than actually is needed to drive the 
spindles properly. It is too heavy, too thick, and too stiff 
to give the maximum efficiency. It is affected by moisture 
and oil, the action of which causes the surface of the tape 
to become smooth, and this smoothness results in slippage. 
Friction, heat, and loss of power are then inevitable. 

The width of tape most commonly used in the spinning 
industry is 54”. The weight of the tape is in proportion 
to its thickness. It therefore varies in thickness from a 
minimum of 43/1000 of an inch to a maximum of 66/ 
1000 of an inch. 

If a mill were using approximately 46/1000” tape and 
were to change over to a 31/1000” tape, it would mean a 
saving in power of around 12 per cent in the spinning de- 
partment. Mill men who care to estimate the savings 
possible in their own mills may do so very easily by sub- 
tracting from the thickness of the tape they are now 
using, measure in thousandths of an inch, the thickness of 
the lighter tape they would like to put in use, and multi- 
ply the result by .80. 

The final figure obtained will represent the approxi- 
mate percentage which it is possible to save. 

We have kept a four weeks’ record of all tape that 
came off, as follows: 


Mill No. .1 
Mill No. 2 


279 tapes off 
376 


Total 


Average tapes off per week, 164. 

Spindles run, 27,008. 

Hours run per week, 80—2 40-hour shifts. 
Average life of tape, 41 weeks. 

Thickness of tape used, 46/1000”. 


We find that 95 per cent of our tape trouble is in the 
lap or at the junction of the lap. 

It stands to reason that the heavier the tape is the 
more power it will take to drive it. And it will also be 
found that the tape will increase in weight the older it 
gets. I weighed some of our new tapes and some of the 
tapes that came off, and found that there was an increase 
in weight of about 290 grains, from 490 grains to 780 
grains. 

A lighter tape will run better and consume less power 
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than a heavier tape, and since the lighter tape is more 
flexible there will be less vibration and slippage at the 
seams than with a heavy tape. 

Chairman: In other words, heavy tape just takes 
more power to pull. Thank you, Mr. Lay. 

I want a man to invent a way to fasten tape without a 
lap. There is something in that for the man who can do 
it. Mr. Lay told us that the average life of tape is 41 
weeks. If we could avoid lapping the tape, we could 
double the life of it. 

F. M. Brigmon, Overseer Spinning, Rex Spinning Co., 
Ranlo: I can not tell you much about tape, but I think 
sewing it on is much better than clamping it. It should 
have a 3%” lap. The herringbone weave, I believe, is 
better than the basket weave, because the basket weave 
has more tendency to stretch. 

Mr. Lay: Do you know anything about the life of 
tape? 

Mr. Brigmon: Not much. I know some tape now has 
been running 17 months. 

Chairman: Mr. Brigmon, does most of your tape 
come off at the lap? 

Mr. Brigmon: Yes, sir, practically all of it. 

John C. Fonville, Cotton, Atlanta, Ga.: In some of 
my peregrinations I run across a good many ideas, when 
I visit cotton mills. I heard one man say he had doubled 
the life of his spinning tapes by a method one of his boys 
in the mill discovered. For a long time the boy did not 
tell them he had discovered it, because he did not want 
them to know he had changed the method of sewing on 
tapes. He takes the two ends and folds them back. Then 
he lays the ends together and sews through the four lay- 
ers. When the tape is opened there is no lap at all. By 
that he has doubled the life of his spinning tapes. 

Chairman: That gives you a lump on one side. 

Mr. Fonville: Yes, sir. One trouble about that is that 
when the man comes along to plumb spindles he may 
knock his little finger off, unless he watches it. 

Chairman: You have to keep it all on one side, don't 
you, 

Mr. Fonville: Yes, sir. They don’t have any trouble 
about that. 


Square or Round Point Traveler 


Chairman Dilling: We will pass on to Question No. 
11. That reads: “Has a square-point traveler any ad- 
vantages over a round-point traveler? If so, what are 
they?” I have asked Mr. S. M. Cauble, of Lincolnton, 
to talk to you about that. 

S. M. Cauble, Supt., Lincoln Cotton Mills, and Lab- 
oratory Cotton Mills, Lincolnton: When we think of a 
spinning traveler we think of the bow of the traveler, of 
the horn, and of the flange. When we speak of a round- 
point traveler we naturally think of the point of the trav- 
eler, whether it is round or square. Those who favor the 
round-point traveler claim (and of course they have rea- 
son for it) that the round-point traveler has less friction, 
causes less heat, and does not subject the ring to the 
same degree of wear that the square-point traveler does. 
On the other hand, of course, when the round-point trav- 
eler is trimmed down, as small an object as that is, vou 
will all agree, of course, that it is harder to machine as 
small a thing as that is than to machine a square-point 
traveler. In considering these two advantages we have 
to consider them while not forgetting that the round-point 
traveler must be increased in weight in order to comnen- 
sate for its decrease of frictional contact. I dare say in 
the end you have not gained anything by using a round- 
point traveler. 


(Continued on Page 16) 
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Personal News 


W. W. Jones, formerly of Wetumpka, Ala., is now mas- 
ter mechanic, Alabama Mills, Winfield, Ala. 


Charlie Settlemyre is now overseer No. 3 spinning at 
Cannon Mills Plant No. 4. 


J. A. Scroggins, formerly of Dadeville, Ala., is now 
overseer weaving, Alabama Mills, Wetumpka, Ala. 


Clyde Jackson has been appointed overseer carding, 
Gayle Plant, Mill No. 1, of the Springs Cotton Mills, 
Chester, S. C. 


Jas. Darby has resigned his position in the office of the 
Ware Shoals (S. C.) Manufacturing Company to accept 
one with the schools at Kingstree, S. C. 


k. M. Ritche, formerly overseer of No. 3 spinning at 
(Cannon Mills Plant No. 4, is now connected with Sanford 
Mills Company, Sanford, N. C. 


ik. H. Dreher, formerly of Winnsboro, S. C., has ac- 
cepted the position of superintendent of the carding divi- 
sion of the Sanford (N. C.) Cotton Mills. 


J. Y. Jones, superintendent of Newberry Cotton Mills, 
underwent an operation at General Hospital, Greenville, 
». C., recently. 


\W. B. Shannon has resigned as overseer of weaving at 
Marshall Field & Co.’s Leaksville plant to accept a posi- 
tion as overseer of spinning at Highland Park Manufac- 
turing Company, Mill No. 3, at Charlotte. 


H. C. Skelton has been transferred from the cost de- 
partment, Springs Cotton Mills, Chester Plants, to over- 
seer of carding and spinning, Gayle Plant, Mill No. 2. 
K.-M. Lowry has been named to fill the vacancy in the 
COST department. 


U.S. Trade Increases in World’s Markets 


Washington.—The United States increased its trade 
with all world markets during the first seven months of 
this year, 

The Commerce Department reported that Europe con- 
tinued to be the largest customer for American goods. 
taking $669.724.000 of exports. Total exports amounted 
to 31,804,829,000. 

Purchases from Europe accounted for $506,999,000 of 
imports aggregating $1,948 ,648,000. 
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C. A. Carrell, Acme Steel’s New Georgia 
Representative 


Acme Steel Company, Chicago, Ill, through F. H. 
Webb, manager of its Atlanta office, has announced the 
appointment of C. A. Carrell 
as sales representative in 
Georgia. He will take up 
the sales and service duties 
performed by the late Hugh 
Duane. As Carrell lives in 
Atlanta, he is in an excellent 
position to serve manufac- 
turers in that city and the 
surrounding territory. He 
has been associated with 
Acme Steel Company tor 17 
years and has a _ thorough 
knowledge of the require- 
ments of the Southeast for 
Acme’s many products which 
include bale ties, Steelstrap 
for reinforcing shipments, 
strip steel and stitching wire. 


C. A. Carrell 


W. E. Ragsdale To Manage Dallas Branch of 
Cutler-Hammer, Inc. 


The appointment of W. E. Ragsdale as manager of 
their Dallas, Tex., office is announced by Cutler-Hammer, 
Inc., Milwaukee, manufac- 
turers of electric apparatus. 

Mr. Ragsdale became as- 
sociated with the National 
Broadcasting Company after 
receiving a degree in electri- 
cal engineering from the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma. Since 
then his wide experience in 
the electrical field and his 
thorough knowledge of the 
Cutler-Hammer line of elec- 
tric control equipment, safe- 
ty switches and _ electrical 
apparatus, well qualifies him 
to better serve the com- 
pany many customers in 
the Southwest, according to 
G. E. Booth, manager of the company’s St. Louis office. 

Located at 624 Santa Fe Building, the Dallas office is 
under the jurisdiction of Mr. Booth. 


W. E. Ragsdale 


J. A. Cline Makes Gift 


J. A. Cline, dean of Hickory (N. C.) hosiery manufac- 
turers and the man who built the first hosiery mill in 
Hickory in 1906, has made a gift of $35,000 to the Low- 
man Home for Aged at White Rock, S. C. 

The money will be used, the trustees announced, for 
construction of two new memorial dormitories and the 
installation of a central heating plant at the institution. 

The dormitories are to be exactly alike, one for men 
and the other for women. They will each have 15 rooms 
for inmates, a reception room, sitting room, matron’s 
quarters and a combination kitchen and drug supply 
room. 
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READ WHAT THIS USER SAYS 
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Gaston County Division S. T. A. Has Interesting 
Discussion 


(Continued from Page 12) 


I am using both, the round-point at one mill and the 
square-point at the other, and getting very good results 
from both, but I think I like the square-point better. 
Those who use the square-point traveler argue that in a 
few days the square-point is worn off and that it is really 
only a matter of a few days until you have a round-point 
traveler, anyway. That being the fact, why not just use 
the square-point in the first place? 

I talked to one man who changed over; he used round- 
point travelers and now has changed over to square-point 
travelers. He has two mills, making 128’s to 130’s, and 
he used the round-point travelers in both mills. He said 
he had cut his power cost down considerably by changing 
over to the square-point traveler; I believe he said by 30 
per cent. You know, in using the round-point traveler on 
extremely fine numbers, it does have a tendency to run 
off. 

The square-point traveler comes 10 per cent cheaper, 
when you buy it, than the round-point traveler does; and 
for that reason I believe the square-point traveler is going 
to be the better one of the two. Most of us have been 
inclined to use the round-point travelers on fine counts 
and the square-point travelers on coarse counts, if we did 
use them. I think there is an argument both ways. 

I should like to hear from someone else, as I am not an 
authority on travelers. 

Question: What kind of wind do you use? 

Mr. Cauble: We use the filling wind. 

Ben Harmon, Gastonia Combed Yarn Association, 
Gastonia: If you are running a square-point traveler, 
can you change to the round-point without experiencing 
any trouble? 

Mr. Cauble: 1 changed the other way. 

Mr. Harmon: Either way. 


Mr. Cauble: We got just as good results. If you put 
the two travelers under glass, you will find you get a 
much better finish on the square-point traveler than you 
do on the round-point. The round-point traveler is 
jagged, whereas the square-point is not. 

Mr. Winget: We use the round-point in both mills. If 
you pull a frame down and doff it, do you find the ends 
come under better with the square-point than with the 
round? 

Mr. Cauble: Yes, sir. That was one trouble we had: 
when we went to doff a frame there would be so many 
ends on it that would break, and we don’t have that trou- 
ble with the square-point traveler. 

W. H. Conner, Carder and Spinner, Phenix Mills, Inc., 
Kings Mountain: Did you run an end-breakage test on 
that? 

Mr. Cauble: Yes, sir, I did, but I did not think to 
bring it with me. I never make a change without making 
a test. 

Mr. Conner: What was the result? 

Mr. Cauble: Well, it was very much in favor of the 
square-point traveler, but I don’t remember the result. 

A. P.. Richie, Dixon Mills, Inc., Gastonia: If the round- 
point traveler is properly centered, it will not cause any 
more to unthread than the square point does. If the 
square-point is not properly centered it will unthread just 
as many. Now, the square-point traveler has some ad- 
vantages in starting from standing over a period of time; 
you do not have as many ends coming down as you would 
if you had the round-point, because they will not come off 
as badly. They are harder on your ring, because they do 
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not change themselves; you have to change them, you 
have to break them off. 

Speaking from my own experience, I prefer the round- 
point traveler because, for spinning anywhere from 40’s 
to 120’s, 90 per cent of the spinners use the round-point 
traveler. I do not mean to say the other has no advan- 
tages over it. It has been tried thoroughly, but they do 
not make the square-point come up with the round point. 

Mr. Cauble: Don't you believe that if you had a sys- 
tem of changing travelers ever so many weeks it would 
save you expense? 

Mr. Richie: Yes, sir. 

Mr. Williams: I tried to go over to the square-point 
inside of the last four years. I can do very well on a low 
spindle speed, but when I put them on with a high spindle 
speed, why I just could not spin. The end would not stay 
up as long as it did on the round-point. I tried that on 
9,700-spindle speed, and they did not do as well, and the 
round-points went all right. I tried the square-points on 
9,700-spindle speed on coarser yarn and got along very 
well on that, but I finally went back to the round-points. 
I had some going at 10,400 that I could not run square- 
points on at all, so | ran round-points on that. That 
caused me to believe that spindle speed has something to 
do with the type of traveler used. 

Mr. Cauble: As I say, | am not an authority on trav- 
elers. We are using both the square-point traveler and 
the round-point traveler. In one mill we are using the 
square-point traveler with 9,500-spindle speed, and it 
runs very well indeed. 

R. B. Price, Overseer Spinning and Twisters, Winget 
Mill, Victory Station, Gastonia: How long are travelers 
supposed to run? Mr. Cauble said that the round-point 
traveler will wear and fall off, whereas the square-point 
would not. Do you have a system of changing travelers? 

Mr. Cauble: We change ours every five weeks. 

Mr. Price: Don't you think it is. better to have a sys- 
tem of changing travelers and not let them wear out, and 
thus save any waste? 

Mr. Cauble: Yes, sir, 1 think so. 

Mr. Price: We try to change ours every four weeks. 
I think it is better to change the travelers and avoid mak- 
ing waste. 

Wire Size for Spoolers 

Chairman: Let’s take up Question No. 12: “Jn using 
a McCall guide on spoolers running a yarn of 60/1, using 
three as a multiplier, what gauge wire should be used and 
how many points per inch should the guide have? Should 
the rod under the comb be round or flat? What is the 
proper setting for this guide?” 1 shall ask Mr. A. P. 
Richie, superintendent of the Dixon Mill, to talk to us on 
that. 

Mr. Richie: 1 think he gave me this assignment be- 
cause a superintendent does not know much about setting 
guides. 

There are several types of comb guides, all different 
gauges of wire. Not every mill that puts in a comb guide 
from time to time has the same number of wires per inch. 
Some have more and some have less. | am going to give 
you my opinion, which is only one man’s opinion on this. 
A comb guide, I would say, for 60’s, for instance, single, 
three multiple, should have what gauge wire per inch? | 
would say it would take 54 29-gauge needles, or whatever 
you might want to call it, per inch—that would be nearly 
in line. That would be a 29-gauge. That would have %& 
taper. It would come down to a point. I think some 
guides run 142” or maybe 2.0”, or 13544”. Now, there are 
finer needles than this, and I contend that if your needle 
is too fine you almost come to a solid plate. In other 
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words, you get them so fine and so close together that you 
have not a chance to catch the slubs that they are sup- 
posed to catch. 

In setting a comb guide we have a different style for 
these guides. Some mills run them with a slub catcher 
on them; I mean a combination slub catcher and a comb. 
Some have nothing but a comb. Some that use the slub 
catcher have it back of the comb; some have it in front. 
There are different points where the slub catcher should 
be, if you have one. I would say that there is no comb 
guide but that the points of the needles would vary in 
evenness around 4/1000 of an inch. If you set those 
needles to 4%” gauge, you may set on the low side or may 
set on the high side. I have seen fellows set them at 4” 
gauge. You may not get the proper setting. No thread 
is going to run under a comb guide unless it passes all the 
way under. I should say for 60’s the setting of this guide 
would be 10; most of you fellows are down to 8. If you 
run 60’s under a comb guide properly set with a 10-gauge, 
you will get practically all the short slub that comes up 
there. 

My opinion as to the plate that goes under this guide is 
that it should be flat instead of round, because you have 
more surface there for it to jump; it does not pull over as 
quickly. If the plate is wide—probably three inches, it 
is much better, and it is much easier to get it properly set. 

To set a comb guide properly, | would be frank to say 
it would take a man at least three minutes to set a comb 
guide properly, and you have to know something about it 
to do it in that time. You can not set a comb guide and 
go around the machine and do your other work. You 
need to have a man there, and a chair, so he can sit down 
and check it. It takes time to do it. It is just about as 
hard for me to put on one of these guides as it is to put a 
gauge between the cylinder and doffer. It takes time to 
set these guides and set them properly, and unless you get 
them set properly there is nothing going to get the slubs 
out. 

Mr. Williams: 
do you set by? 

Mr. Richie: 
card gauge. 

Chairman Dilling: 1 understand that in most of the 
later types the comb sits on a flat surface instead of a 
round surface, whereas in the older type it ran over a 
round surface; that is, the comb came down to a round 
piece of iron. Now it comes down to a flat surface. Why 
is that? 

Mr. Brigmon: 1 can get a closer setting with the round 
surface than with the flat. I know with 60s we get better 
results with the round surface than with the flat. 


H. B. Barker, Overseer, Winget Mill, Gastonia: | 
have not had experience on the flat, but I have had on the 
round. A lot of people will set their guides and make 
more slubs with the way they set them than if they left 
them open. In setting a guide with a gauge, that is a 
McCall guide, you can not do it accurately. It is best to 
use glasses if you can not see well. To set it just so that 
end will pass through and not touch the wire I find gives 
the best result, and give your guide about a 45-degree 
angle—not straight. Every slub that comes through there 
will bounce up on there, whereas if it is straight slubs will 
go through sometimes. 

R. L. Taylor, Second Hand Spooler Room, Winget 
Mul, Gastonia: 1 have set the McCall guides a great 
deal, and I want to tell you what I have learned about 
setting. The way I set a guide is to watch it and get it 
right down to the thread; I don’t use any gauge at all in 
setting. If you watch the guide then until it runs one- 
third of the bobbin off and you have just a little bit of 


How wide should the gauge be? What 


You set with a gauge about the size of a 
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lint on the guide; when it runs down to the bottom you 
will have lint enough on the guide to have to pick it. | 
tell you what I have learned that has been a lot of help 
in running a comb guide; that is to get your guide away 
from the spool just about as far as you can. If you let a 
slub or weak place get under the guide, if the guide 
catches the slub after it has gone some little distance from 
the spool it will jerk it and break the thread. If you are 
right up at the spool with your guide, if the weak place 
goes through it will go right around the spool before 11 
jerks it in two. That has been a lot of help to me with 
the comb guide. 

Mr. Williams: 1 asked about that gauge awhile ago. 
This gentleman said he does not use the gauge, and | 
think he is more right than some of us who do. A wide 
gauge is not a good one to set by. One should have a 
narrow gauge—1'4” or 44”, or something like that. Then 
you can pass it through and set to that. 

Another thing about that needle is that if you let them 
get too dull and try to catch the slubs with a dull needle, 
the slubs will go down between them. The proper thing 
is to have a sharp needle and then get away from the 
yarn. If you have the needle too close to the yarn you 
are apt to scar the yarn. But with a sharp needle you 
can set it farther away from the yarn and not scar it. 


Twister Travelers 


Chairman Dilling: Thank you, gentlemen. 

We will pass on to Question No. 13, and I have asked 
Mr. H. G. Winget, superintendent of the Victory Mill, to 
talk to us on that. The question is: “What type o/ 
twister traveler gives the best results on the Ys" self-oal- 
ing ring?” 

Mr. Winget: 1 am glad to be here, gentlemen, and | 
think we have all probably gotten a great deal out of this 
meeting. If we had not heard anything except what 
Charlie Bryant told us it would be worth while to have 
come down here. 

Mr. Dilling asked me to talk for ten minutes on this 
subject. First I should like to ask how many of you 
have this type of ring. It says 5g” on the questionnaire, 
but strictly speaking it is 11/16". It is a ring with a 
wick in it; self-oiling, they call it. We installed seven 
twisters with that ring and had a good deal of difficulty 
from the beginning about the type of traveler we ran on 
that ring. The travelers began falling off, and we began 
investigating to see where the travelers were wearing. We 
found that the traveler did not wear where travelers 
usually wear but would wear on the inside at the bend 
and fall off. We had a good deal of difficulty with it. Mr. 
Price took a pair of pliers and straightened this out, and 
that runs as nearly perfectly as a traveler could run. So 
we went to a manufacturer and asked him to make some 
travelers in that shape. That company made some dies 
and made some travelers of the desired shape, and they 
are very satisfactory. We have had some made by two 
concerns. 

Question: What kind of oil do you use on that? 

Mr. Winget: 1 have to ask the man that helps me. 

Mr. Price: It is K-133. 

Mr. Winget: What consistency oil is that? 

A Member: It is about the consistency of Nujol. 

Mr. Winget: That is rather light oil, isn’t it? 

Same Member: Yes, sir. 

Mr. Winget: I would say that our experience has 
taught us that the straight—-I don’t know what to call it. 

Chairman Dilling: Straight back. 

Mr. Winget: 1 don’t know whether it is its back or its 
bosom, but anyway it is straight. If you are having any 


(Continued on Page 23) 
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Southern Textile Association 


Meetings 


D URING the next few weeks there will be sev- 
eral meetings under the auspices of the divi- 
sions of the Southern Textile Association and we 
urge the mills to encourage the attendance of 
their superintendents, overseers and second 
hands. 

We have watched these meetings of the South- 
ern Textile Association since it was established 
in 1908 and have noted the fact that the men 
who have made it a practice to attend the meet- 
ings and take part in the discussions have, as a 
rule, developed faster and gone further than 
those who have stayed at home. 


It is not so much what a man actually learns 
during one of the meetings as the fact that his 
mind is quickened and that he goes home with 
new ideas and with a desire to find the best 
methods and processes and to improve the oper- 
ation of his mill or his room. 


The Gaston County Division recently had a 
very fine meeting at Ranlo, N. C., with approx- 
imately eighty in attendance. 
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Among the important meetings in the near 
future are the following: 

The Eastern North Carolina Division will 
meet at Durham, N. C., on Saturday, October 
9th, but will adjourn in time for the Duke-Ten- 
nessee football game that afternoon. 

The Virginia-Northern North Carolina Divi- 
sion will hold a meeting some time this fall. The 
newly created Piedmont Division and the South 
Carolina Division will hold meetings at Char- 
lotte, N. C., and Greenville, S. C., but the dates 
have not yet been fixed. 


Canning—A Wise Policy 


A RECENT report relative to the closing of the 
cannery at Chesnee, S. C., because of the 
small amount of fruits and vegetables now avail- 
able, says: 

R. M. Jones, agricultural teacher, reports that the can- 
nery has had a most successful season, 7,000 cans of 


fruits and vegetables having been put up for the patrons 
in the community. 


The 1937 canning season is over but those 
cotton mills who are interested in the future wel- 
fare of their employees, should even now be 
making plans for the operation of a canning 
plant next spring and summer. 

The next depression will, in our opinion, bring 
conditions such as have never yet been witnessed 
in the United States. 

We do not believe that the present decline in 
the stock market marks the beginning of a de- 
pression, and anticipate a recovery which will 
carry prices to their recent highs and we also be- 
lieve that there will be active buying of cotton 
goods and that higher prices will prevail before 
the fall is over. 

History teaches that the man who throws 
money to the winds with a profligate hand, will 
ultimately come upon want and must pay for his 
waste and the same rule applies to a government. 

We do not know when the next depression will 
come but come it must and with it will come dis- 
tress and suffering such as the working people of 
this country have never witnessed and of which 
they have never dreamed. 

Excessive taxation upon surpluses is forcing 
corporations and manufacturing enterprises to 
distribute and dissipate their funds in spite of 
the well known fact that only those corporations 
who had surpluses were able to weather the last 
depression. 


When the next depression comes a Govern- 
ment which has now been meeting only about 
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half of its present expenditures, will see its in- 
come shrink enormously because the incomes of 
corporations and individuals will be reduced or 
disappear entirely and therefore few will be 
obligated to pay large amounts of taxes. 

In the past cotton mills and other industries 
have operated, at a loss, during periods of de- 
pression in order to give their employees an op- 
portunity to earn enough money for food and 
other necessities of life, but the minimum wage 
and maximum hour bill, which will be enacted 
by the next Congress, will make it impossible for 
mills to do anything other than to stop their ma- 
chinery and close their doors when unable to 
secure orders which will show a profit. 

When the mills close, the employees, unable to 
find work elsewhere, will be thrown upon Gov- 
ernment relief at a time when the Government 
with its shrinking revenues will find it difficult to 
even pay the interest upon its indebtedness of 
$37,000,000,000 or more. 

To add to the chaos which will exist the Gov- 
ernment will find it necessary to discharge most 
of the 100,000 or more people who have been 
added to the Federal payroll during the Roose- 
velt administration. 

A Government which could not balance its 
budget with the revenues derived from prosper- 
ity and profits, can not be expected to meet the 
situation which will exist when prosperity ceases 
and profits disappear. 

When the next depression comes those who 
have been taught to believe that the Government 
owes them a living, will find that, if it does owe, 
it can not pay. 


We do not believe that the next depression is 
near at hand but do believe that it will come 
before many years have passed, and also be- 
lieve that with it will come great suffering and 
distress. There will be hundreds of cotton mills 
with idle machinery and with doors closed be- 
cause of Federal laws which prevented the ac- 
cumulation of a surplus and which prohibit the 
temporary employment of mill operatives at 
wages which will permit the manufacture of 
goods at prices at which they can be sold. 

There will be thousands of mill operatives 
willing to work but unable to find employment 
and there will be a formerly extravagant Gov- 
ernment unable to feed the millions who seek 
relief. 

We have faith in the American people and be- 
lieve that they will, after great suffering, emerge 
from that depression with a sounder philosophy 
and a sounder public policy than exists today. 


During the depression there will be houses, in 
which the mill employees can live, and clothes 
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can be made to last for a long time, but food 
there must be even though the portions be re- 
duced. 


We, therefore, urge the management of the 
cotton mills, of the South, to encourage the ex- 
tensive canning of fruits and vegetables each 
spring and summer, until the next and inevitable 
depression has come and gone. 


Even though we reach next fall and winter and 
some other falls and winters, without the de- 
pression, there can be no harm from having the 
pantry, of each cotton mill home, well stocked 
with foods which have been canned at little ex- 
pense during the abundance of the previous 
spring and summer. 

Although the interest of the cotton mills in the 
welfare of their employees has been called pater- 
nalism and severely condemned, we still believe 
that the management is obligated to do what it 
can for its employees and the cost of establishing 
and supervising a canning plant is very small. 

This editorial will probably be taken lightly 
by many cotton mills but we are firmly convinced 
that it presents a problem worthy of serious con- 
sideration and that the day will come when we 
can reprint same and call attention to the warn- 
ing we gave. 


Bar Firm From Collecting C.1.O. Dues 


Lafollette, Tenn., Sept. 9—Employees of the 
Atlas Shirt Company, of LaFollette, followed 
the lead of fellow-workers of the Read Manufac- 
turing Company today in obtaining an injunc- 
tion restraining the company from collecting bi- 
weekly dues for the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers Union of America, C. I. O. affiliate. 


The petition, filed in Chancery Court at Jacks- 
boro and similar in character to the Read em- 
ployees’ petition, set out that the 196 signers 
have withdrawn from the C. I. O. affiliate after 
having been forced to join by “fraud, misrepre- 
sentation, deceit, intimidation, duress, threats 
and coercion.” 


It further set out that, notwithstanding their 
notice to the company of their withdrawal from 
the union, the company gave notice of its inten- 
tion to continue deducting the 50 cents bi-weekly 
dues under the C. I. O.-fostered check-off sys- 
tem, unless restrained by a court order. 


The injunction was granted by County Court 
Judge J. G. Woodward. 


There are approximately 246 employees in the 
Atlas plant. 
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‘Rn Important Factor in 


Seyco Sizing 


(Pronounced “S!-CO"’) 


Anything in great demand has a host of imitators— 
including SEYCO. Since you can get the real thing 
why not do so? By using the finest materials, from 
various parts of the world and scientifically compound- 
ing them, we can furnish a sizing that won’t turn rancid, 
damage fibers or give trouble in storage, dyeing, bleach- 
ing and finishing. Thus controlled quality, uniformity 
and dependability! 


Warp Ask for Demonstration! 
Sizing 
Softeners Our Dr. Seydel is a renowned chem- 
Shuttle ist (honored by American Chemical 
Dressing Society as Councillor, etec.). If you 
Penetrants have any sizing questions or problems, 
Alkalis we can help you with SEYCO. 


“A company is known by the customers it keeps.” 


Seydel-Woolley & Co. 


Textile Chemicals 
748 Rice St., N. W. ATLANTA, GA 


= 
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DARY TRAVELERS 


if it's a DARY Ring Traveler, you can depend on it 
that the high quality is guaranteed—that the weight j 
and circle Is always correct, and that all are unl- 
formly tempered which insures even running spin- 
ning or twisting. 


Ask for Prices 


DARY RING TRAVELER COMPANY 


| 311 Somerset Ave. Fred H. Dary, Mgr. Taunton, Mass. 
Sou. Agents 
JOHN E. HUMPHRIES CHAS. L. ASHLEY 
| P. O. Box 343 P. O. Box 720 


Greenville, 8. C. Atlanta, Ga. 
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Mill News 


GREENVILLE, S. C.—President Fred Symmes said direc- 
tors of the Union-Buffalo Cotton Mills had declared 
dividend of $11.75 a share, which aggregated $310,000. 


LEXINGTON, N. Joe V. Moffit, Sr., secretary and 
treasurer of the Wennonah Cotton Mills, says the com- 
pany has just installed a number of wide dobby looms to 
replace the former narrow weaves, and the mill is now on 
complete novelty production. 


ALICEVILLE, ALA.—A new addition of two stories, 66 
feet long, has recently been completed by Alabama Mills 
here. Spindles have been increasing from 11,440 to 15,- 
600. Carding has been increased from 33 cards to 49 
cards, 

BurRLINGTON, N. C.—The newest hosiery concern here 
is the Century Hosiery Mill, recently chartered, which 
will begin operations shortly. Jones Fuller, F. L. Fuller 
and R. P. Reade, all of Durham, are listed as backers of 
the firm, which has $1,200 subscribed stock and $80,000 
authorized stock. 


BeLMont, N. C.—C. M. Guest & Sons of Anderson, 5S. 
C.,. was awarded the contract for building a $50,000 addi- 
tion to the Knit Products Company of Belmont. 

Plans for the addition were drawn by W. 5S. Lee Engi- 
neering Company of Charlotte. Henry Lineberger, presi- 
dent of the company, awarded the contract. Work will 
begin at once and will be completed in about three 
months, according to the statement of A. C. Lee, of the 
W. Lee Engineering 

Va.—Contract construction of a 
to house a silk throwing mill here has been let to C. M. 
Guest & Sons, of Greensboro, N. C., Mayor E. W. Calfee 
said. The cost of the building with air conditioning will 
aggregate $75,000. 

The company which will operate the mill has applied 
for a Virginia charter providing for $300,000 capitaliza- 
tion under the name oi Jefferson Mills, Inc. The plant 
will employ about 300 persons. 


GONZALES, Tex.—The Gonzales Cotton Mills, idle for 
more than six years, will resume operations in the near 
future, according to announcement by S. M. Ainsworth, 
one of the principal bondholders. Ross Boothe, Fred 
Boothe, S$. M. Ainsworth, all of Gonzales, and Miller 
Ainsworth of Luling, have purchased a majority of the 
bonds and a trustee’s sale has been ordered for October 
5th, it was stated. It is the consensus that the mill will 
be able to resume operations at an early date. 


FRONT Roya, VA.—The first shipment of steel for the 
giant rayon plant of the American Viscose Corporation 
here has arrived on the grounds. It will provide the 
frame-work for two large supply buildings. 

George M. Reaves, superintendent of construction, said 
that the work of clothing this steel skeleton with bricks 
will begin within two weeks. Carpenter, plumbing and 
electrical work will go along simultaneously. He said that 
foundation work for the large factory building, which will 
cover 22 acres, is more than 50 per cent completed. There 
now are more than 300 men employed on the Viscose con- 
struction operations. 
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Mill News 


Hickory, N. C.—According to C. H. Henderson, own- 
er, machinery is now being bought and building construc- 
tion is under way on the Henderson Hosiery Mill, which 
will manufacture and convert hosiery. 


VALDESE, N. C.—Work of painting the old mill build- 
ing inside at the Pilot Full-Fashioned Hosiery Mill has 
been completed. Mill No. 2 inside is now being repainted. 


Lextncton, N. C.—J. T. Medrick, president of the 
Shoaf-Sink Knitting Mills, Inc., will convert a part of 
his business property on North Main street into a hotel. 


DurHam, N. C.—The Durham Hosiery Mills at the 
No. 6 plant is having its machinery overhauled, the Dixie 
Spindle & Flyer Co., of Charlotte, N. C., furnishing the 
equipment and doing the work. At the various plants of 
the mills 26,512 spindles, 1,369 circular knitting machines 
and 84 full-fashioned machines are operated. 


BurLincton, N. C.—Work is to begin immediately on 
an addition to the finishing department building of May 
Hosiery Mills, Inc., 24 by 160 feet, W. H. May, president 
of thecorporation, announced. 

The principal contract award has been given C. M. 
Guest, who maintains a number of offices, the nearest one 
in Greensboro, with Ralph Kirkpatrick, local man, under 
subcontract to make the excavation for the foundation. 
This phase of the work is scheruled to begin this week. 

Mr. May explained that the project is primarily for the 
purpose of increasing storage space. 


KNOXVILLE, TENN.—Standard Knitting Mills is re- 
modeling a portion of the second floor of its No. 3 mill to 
provide additional office space. The executive offices, 
sales offices and directors’ room will be on that floor. 

The mill is erecting a conveyor to carry finished goods 
from the manufacturing buildings to the storage ware- 
house. 

Several changes are to be made in the front of the Ap- 
palachian Mills plant here as a result of the State award- 
ing a contract for a new viaduct over railroad tracks at 
the plant. 


GAINESVILLE, Ga.—Work will begin immediately upon 
erection of a $150,000 silk throwing plant here by the 
Best Manufacturing Company, officials announce, who 
state it will employ upwards of 300 workers at a weekly 
payroll of approximately $5,000. 

The new plant will be erected on a 17-acre site just 
within the city limits on Oak street and the plans call for 
completion by January Ist. The structure will cost $50,- 
000, with 20,000 square feet of floor space and the ma- 
chinery to be installed will cost $150,000, it was stated. 

Officials said Gainesville was selected following exten- 
sive investigation of a number of locations over the State. 
The final decision was made, they said, on a combination 
of climate, railroad facilities, labor availability and the 
high recommendations of other industries located here 
whose monthly payrolls exceed $150,000. 

The Best Manufacturing Company will be incorporated 
under Eastern capital. 


Economy plus Efficiency 


WHALEBONE 
LEATHER BELTING 


A high speed, general utility waterproof 
belt for regular drives made in all widths 
from first quality packer steer hides. 


Every delivery of Whalebone is factory 
tested assuring positive drive control, 
perfect balance, high coefficient of fric- 


tion and minimum stretch. 


Today is the time to investigate the 
power saving features of Whalebone 
leather belt. Address the makers for 
further information. 


CHARLOTTE LEATHER 
BELTIN G COM PAN Y 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


INDUSTRIAL LEATHERS FOR EVERY PURPOSE 


WENTWORTH 


Double Duty Travelers 


Last Longer, Make Stronger 
Yarn, Run Clear, Preserve the # 
SPINNING RING. The greatest és 
improvement entering the spinning 
room since the advent of the HIGH 
SPEED SPINDLE. 


Manufactured only by the 
National Ring Traveler Co. 
Providence, R. |. 

31 W. First Street, Charlotte, N. C. 


A CURE 
FOR 
SOFT FLOORS 


Established 1915 


CLEANSER 


For better textile mill scrubbing! Less water : no rinse : 
faster : greater safety : harder floors : last longer : 
clean easier. Full information is yours for the asking. 


THE DENISON MANUFACTURING CO. 
ASHEVILLE, N. C. 
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Eastern Carolina Division of Southern Textile 
Association To Meet October 9th 


The Fall Meeting of the Eastern Carolina Division of 
the Southern Textile Association will be held at the Er- 
win Auditorium in West Durham, N. C., on Saturday, 
October 9th, at 10 a. m. 

The meeting will consist of one session, opening 
promptly at 10 a. m. and adjourning before lunch so that 
all wishing to do so may attend the Duke-Tennessee foot- 
ball game in the afternoon. 

]. V. McCombs, superintendent of the Pilot Mills Com- 
pany, Raleigh, N. C., is chairman of the organization and 
will preside at the meeting. 

\ speaker has been obtained to speak briefly on the 
subject of Modern Weaving. 

The committee in charge of the meeting has asked va- 
rious members to come prepared to discuss the questions 
which have been compiled for discussions, and which fol- 
low: 

1. When running a Gyrator, what machines can be 

eliminated and what changes do you make in reset- 

ting pickers to prevent curling cotton in finished 
lap? 

2. ‘How do you set your cards and what changes do 
you make on cards for running rayons? 

}; How often do you find it necessary to clean rolls on 
spinning frames since installing long dratt, with or 
without overhead cleaners? 

4. What is your method of changing aprons on long 

draft and what arrangements do you have when 

aprons are put back to assure they are running in 
the same direction as first installed? 

What has been your experience with roll covering 

on spinning and slubbers other than cork, sheep- 

skin, and calfskin? 

6. What do you consider the life of a traveler on 2'4” 
ring, 8144” stroke where the packages are around 
four ounces, and on medium counts? 

7. How near standard speed have you been able to 
operate new long draft frames where you have elim- 
inated one or more processes? 

8. What changes in twist have you found necessary 
since installing long draft over conventional draft? 

9. What benefit have you derived from having auto- 
matic regulators on size cooking kettles? 
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Rayon Weighting Prevalent, States Consumers’ 
Research 


“The practice of weighting rayon has become alarm- 
ingly prevalent,” it is stated by Consumers’ Research, in 
its annual cumulative bulletin. Inasmuch as the industry 
has used the lack of weighing as a selling point, this state- 
ment has aroused considerable comment. 

Further along this line, the bulletin says: ‘Soluble 
weighting materials, which are added to the extent of 5 
to 15 per cent of the total weight of the fabric, tempo- 
rarily giving a rich, lusterless appearance, will quickly 
wash out, leaving the goods sleazy and inferior looking. 
Certain weighting materials that are soluble in perspira- 
tion (particularly objectionable and dangerous in under- 
wear) may give rise to skin trouble. Insoluble weighting 
materials added to conceal sleazy construction, as in 
weighted silks, tend to decrease considerably the strength 
of the fabric.” 

The bulletin remarks that rayons should not be re- 
garded as a substitute for any existing textile. Various 
comparisons of tensile strength tests of the various types 
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of rayon are given as well as a comparison with silk. It 
notes that “sunlight deteriorates rayon as it also does 
cotton, silks and other fabrics.” 

In listing a good many of the brands used, where at 
least two errors are made, the various acetate yarns are 
listed as ‘cellulose acetate rayons.”’ 

In the section on silks, much is said of the undesirable 
features of silk weighting. 

However, in the section on dresses, it is pointed out 
that rayon on the whole is more satisfactory as a dress 
material than the heavily weighted silk, which, it is said, 
‘has now largely displaced good silk as a dress material.”’ 


OBITUARY 


ROBERT T. JONES, SR. 


Canton, Ga.—Robert Tyre Jones, Sr., 87, founder and 
president of the Canton Cotton Mills and widely known 
banker and business man, died September 23rd. 

Mr. Jones, grandfather of Bobby Jones, had been active 
in his extensive business interests until about three weeks 
ago. He had been ill two weeks, but his condition was 
not considered serious until the 21st. 

Aside from his many interests at home, Mr. lones was 
a director of the Citizens & Southern National Bank and 
First National Bank of Atlanta. He also was chairman 
ot the board of directors of the Georgia Marble & Finish- 
ing Works. 

He came to Canton from Covington in 1879. His first 
business was a small store, which prospered and became 
the Jones Mercantile Company, now known throughout 
north Georgia. 

He helped found the Canton Bank and was its presi- 
dent. He founded the Canton Cotton Mills in which he 
took great pride. He often expressed satisfaction in the 
fact that throughout his lifetime the mills were free from 
labor troubles. 

An active churchman, he recently was re-elected for 
his fiftieth consecutive term as superintendent of the First 
Baptist Sunday School. He was a deacon of that church 
for 56 years. 


Coming Textile Events 


OCTOBER 6-7 


National Association of Cotton Manufacturers 
Annual Meeting at the Biltmore Hotel, Providence, 

OCTOBER 9 


Eastern Carolina Division of the Southern Textile 
Association Fall Meeting at Erwin Auditorium, West 
Durham, N. C. 


Southeastern Section American Association of 
Textile Chemists and Colorists Fall Meeting in La- 
Grange, Ga. 

OCTOBER 14-15 

Hosiery Industry Conference, under auspices of 

all associations, in New York City. 
NOVEMBER 6 


Piedmont Section American Association of Textile 
Chemists and Colorists, at Pinehurst, N. C. 


DECEMBER 3-4 


American Association of Textile Chemists and 
Colorists Annual Meeting and Convention at Belle- 
vue Stratford Hotel, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Gaston County Division S. T. A. Has Interesting 
Discussion 


(Continued from Page 17) 


trouble with your traveler, I believe that will eliminate it. 
The wear was right in the hooked places in that traveler. 
It may be possible we have been running the wrong type 
of traveler all our lives. 

Ouestion: Where does the wear show on that traveler 
now? 

Mr. Price: It does not show wear now. It runs about 
100 hours. We change the travelers every time we creel 
the twister. Wedo not wear out the travelers. 

Ouestion: Does it show any wear on the bottom? 

Mr. Price: Very little. 

Mr. Williams: Why do you change them if they do 
not show wear? 

Mr. Price: We find they make better yarn if we 
change that often rather than let them wear out. 

Mr. Winget: Another thing. We were making a 4- 
ounce bobbin. We went to making slightly over an 8- 
ounce bobbin and did not change the speed of the twister. 

Chairman: More than double. 

Mr. Winget: Yes, sir. I think you will agree with me 
it was a harder place to run it, from the fact that we did 
not change the speed. Another thing you have to consider 
is that these birds now do not want a knot every fifteen 
or eighteen or twenty miles, and you have to take that 
into consideration. ‘They specify a knotless bobbin, and 
this traveler will help you make a knotless bobbin. 

Chairman Dilling: Thank you, Mr. Winget. 

We have some other questions but shall not take time 
to go into them, as we have some other things to take up. 

Mr. Winget and I went over to Charlotte one night 
recently to confer with Mr. E. H. Holt, president of the 
Southern Textile Association, about programs for the As- 
sociation meetings. Mr. Holt has been out a great deal 
recently and said he would not be able to come over here 
tonight, but he asked me to give you his best wishes for 
the success of this meeting and to express his regret that 
he can not be here. 

We have had some very valuable discussions tonight, 
and I wish to thank the gentlemen who have contributed 
to the success of this meeting by their contributions. 

We have to elect some new members of the executive 
committee of this Division. The present committee con- 
sists of W. N. Williams, J]. W. Long, H. G. Winget, A. P. 
Richie, S. M. Gamble and Marshall Dilling. Some of us 
have been on there long enough to be fired. Nominations 
are now in order for members of the executive committee. 

The following members were nominated and elected as 
the new executive committee: 5S. H. Sherman, Gastonia; 
John W. Long, Gastonia: D. H. Whitener, Gastonia; H. 
G. Winget, Gastonia: Marshall Dilling, Gastonia (to con- 
tinue as chairman): George R. Grice, Lincolnton. 

Chairman Dilling: Is there anything further any of 
you want to bring up? If not we will adjourn. 

The meeting was adjourned at 10 p. m. 


Attendance At Gaston County Meeting 
Among those attending the Gaston County meeting of 
the S. T. A. were the following: 


Ashmore, Wm. G., Southern Editor, Textile World, Greenville, 


Ballard, Guy C., Section Man, Winget Mill, Gastonia. 
Barker, H. B., Overseer, Winget Mill, Gastonia. 
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Let us replace your 
card grinders with new 
or reconditioned 
machines. We are now 


in a position to give you 


| 
a liberal allowance on 
| 
| 


your old grinders. 


Worcester, Mass. 
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READY 


THE NEW EDITION OF 


CLARK’S 
DIRECTORY 


Of Southern Textile Mills 


Price $2.00 


Com plete—Accurate—U p-to-Date 


Please Send Cash With Order to Save Bookkeeping 


Clark P ublishing Co. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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Rice Dobby Chain Co. 


“7 


Millbury, Massachusetts 


te Philadelphia on 


Basiness? 


Business travelers appreciate conveniences 
and comfort and service. That's why you'll like 
the Benjamin Franklin when you're in Phila- 
delphia on business. Big, comfortable rooms; 
marvelous food; smiling, interested service. 
And economical rates...as low as $3.50 a day. 


THE 


BENJAMIN 
FRANKLIN 


SAMUEL EARLEY, Managing Director 


PHILADELPHIA 
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Barnes, E. M., Overseer, Victory Station, Gastonia. 


Bartlett, David B., Apprentice Executive, Aberfoyle Mig. Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa 


Beidler, Henry L.., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Brigmon, F. M., Overseer Spinning, Rex Spinning Co., Ranlo. 


Apprentice Executive, Aberfoyle Mig. Co., 


Brown, C. B., Asst. Engineer, Duke Power Co., Charlotte, N. C. 
Bryant, Chas. K., Bryant Electrical Repair Co., Inc., Gastonia 


Burgess, M. N., Overhauler, A. M. Smyre Mig. Co., Smyre Sta 
tion, Gastonia. 


Caldwell, Fred, Second Hand Twister Room, A. M. Smyre Mig 
Co., Smyre Station, Gastonia. 


Cathey, W. E.. Master Mechanic, Victory and Winget Mills, Tex- 
tiles, Inc., Victory Station, Gastonia. 


Cauble, D. H., Supt., Rhyne-Houser Mig. Co., No. 2, Cherryville, 
N. C. 


Cauble, S. M., Supt., Lincoln Cotton Mills, and Laboratory Cotton 
Mills, Lincolnton, N. C. 


Clary, R. L., Spinning Dept., A. M. Smyre Mig. Co.., 


Smyre 
Station, Gastonia. 


Conner, W. H., Carder and Spinner, Phenix Mills, Inc., Kings 
Mountain. 
Cox, Paul M., Sec. Man, A. M. Smyre Mig. Co., Gastonia. 


Dagenhart, ] 
Gastonia. 


P.. Overseer No. 1 Carding, A. M. Smyre Mig. Co.. 


Dellinger, D. C., Carder, Parkdale Mills, Inc., Gastonia. 

Dilling, Marshall, Supt.,, A. M. Smyre Mfg. Co., Gastonia. 
Duncan, W. B., Overseer Spinning, Glenn Mfg. Co., Lincolnton. 
Ellis, J. C., Spinner, Lincoln Cotton Mill, Southside. 


Faulkenly, C. R., Master Mechanic, Glenn Mfg. Co., and Melville 
Mills, Inc., Lincolnton. 


Fisher, F. P., Carder, Myrtle Mill, Textiles, Inc., Gastonia. 
Fonville, John C., Editorial Staff, Cotton, Atlanta, Ga. 
Gardner, W. A., Gastonia. 


George, W. C., Overseer Carding, Rhyne-Houser Mfg. Co., Cherry- 
ville. 


Gribble, L. D., Jr., Yarn Sizer, A. M. Smyre Mfg. Co., Smyre 
Station, Gastonia. 


Grice, Geo. R., Supt., Excell Mfg. Co., Lincolnton. 
Hagler, R. C., Asst. Supt., Melville Mills, Inc., Lincolnton. 
Harmon, Ben, Gastonia Combed Yarn Corp., Gastonia. 


Harris, J. A.. Master Mechanic, Rhyne-Houser Mfg. Co., Cherry- 
ville. 


Hawkins, D. A., Speeder Section, Parkdale Mills, Inc., Gastonia. 


Helms, Henry, Overseer Carding, Rhyne-Houser Mfg. Co., Cherry- 
ville. 


Helms, O. C., Fixer, Spimning, A. M. Smyre Mfg. Co., Smyre 
Station, Gastonia. 


Hinson, L. J., Card Grinder, A. M. Smyre Mfg. Co., Gastonia. 
Hoffman, A. M., Carder. Trenton Cotton Mills, Gastonia. 
Hoffman, O. R., Carder, Dixon Mills. Inc.. Gastonia. 


Holland, N. W., Carding, No. 2 Mill, A. M. Smyre Mfg. Co.. 
Smyre Station, Gastonia. 


Hooks, J. C., Supt., Piedmont Mill, Gastonia. 
Houser, H. K., Supt., Rhyne-Houser Mfg. Co., Cherryville. 


Kaschub, A. L., Executive Apprentice, Aberfoyle Mfg. Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


King, E. F., Algzodon Mig. Co., Bessemer City, N. C. 
Lane, H. E., Trenton Cotton Mills, Gastonia. 
Lawing, Clyde, Overseer Carding, Glenn Mfg. Co., Lincolnton. 


Lay, G. A., Overseer Spinning, A .M. Smyre Mig. Co., No. 2. 
Smyre Station, Gastonia. 


Lewis, J. F., Rex Spinning Co., Ranlo, N. C. 


Long, John W., Textile Engineering, Groves Thread Co., Inc. 
Gastonia. 


Lynn, J. C., Twister Section, A. M. Smyre Mfg. Co., Gastonia. 
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| 
Station, Gastonia Avoid LOOM 
Myers. D. A., Overseer Spinning, No. 1 Mill, A. M. Smyre Mig 


Co., Gastonia. Breakdo res 


McGee, H. J., Overseer Spinning, Victory Mill, Textiles, Inc., 
Gastonia. 


Morrow, G. F., Twister Tender, A. M. Smyre Mig. Co., Smyre 


Parker, W. F., Overseer Carding, Lincoln Cotton Mills, Southside, | 
N.C | 
Parrott, J. K.. A. M. Smyre Mfg. Co., R. No. 1, Arkray. | 


Price, Earl, Section Man, Victory Station, Gastonia 


Price, R. B., Overseer Spinning and Twisters, Winget Mill, Victory 
Station, Gastonia 


Ramsey, C. P., Carder and Spinner, Laboratory Cotton Mills 
Lincolnton 


Recter, C. W., Finishing Dept., A. M. Smyre Mig. Co., Smyre 
Station, Gastonia. 


Richie. A. P.. Dixon Mills, Inc., Gastonia. 
Richie. T. L.. Victor Ring Traveler Co... Gastonia. 


Roberson, P. G., Gastonia 


Roberts, J]. C., United Spinners, Inc., Lowell 


Robinson, V. L., Section Man, Winget Mill, Textiles, Inc., Gas- A power check may save you expensive loom br ak lown 

tonia Tight bearings and needed adjustments are indicated in 
i wasted power. A one minute test with inexpensive Walker 
test equipment will tell the story of the condition of your 
Rursell, G. R., Rex Spinning Co., Ranlo Station, Gastonia. machinery. 


Roval. B. E.. Textite Charlotte 


Write for complete information 

Scott, W. A., Second Hand Carding, A. M. Smyre Mig. Co., Smyre 
Station, Gastonia 

Scronce, J]. E., Overseer Carding, Melville Mills, Lincolnton. 

Sherman, S. H., Supt., Trenton Cotton Mills, Gastonia. 

Sherrill, T. S., Overseer Spinning, Dixon Mills, Inc., Gastonia. 


Short, C. B., Speeding Dept., A. M. Smyre Mfg. Co., Smyre Sta- 
tion, Gastonia 


Starnes, J. F.. A. M. Smyre Mfg. Co., Smyre Station, Gastonia. 
Sullivan, R. L., Spinner, Jackson Mills, High Shoals. 
Taylor, D. L., Fixer, A. M. Smyre Mfg. Co., Smyre Station, Gas- 


tonia. 
Taylor, R. L., Second Hand Spooler Room, Winget Mill, Victory We check credits, assume credit losses, and ad- 
Station, Gastonia vance in cash, the net value of shipments as made. 
Thomason, F. L., N. Y. & N. J. Lubricant Co., Charlotte. 
i Thomason, L. A., Jr., Cannon Mills Co. 
Thomason, L. W., N. Y. & N. J. Lubricant Co., Charlotte. John P. Maguire & Company 
Turner, G. C., Supt., Melville Mills, Inc., and Glenn Mfg. Co.., \mCOMPORATED 


Lincolnton, N. C. 


Upton, M. U., Spinner, Rudisill Spinning Mills, Inc., Lincolnton. pactors 


Whitener, D. H., Supt., Myrtle Mill, Textiles, Inc., Gastonia. 
Wilkins, H. P., Fly Frames, A. M. Smyre Mfg. Co., Gastonia. 370 Fourth Avenue, New York City 
Williams, W. N., Supt., Rex Spinning Co., Gastonia Southern Representative: 
Winget, H. G., Supt., Winget Mill and Victory Mill, Textiles, Inc., 


Castonia. 


MeripIAN, Miss.—At the Meridian Hosiery Mills 
operations are scheduled to get under way this fall. All 
details looking toward this end are being pushed forward. 


IF iTS PAPER 
The building for this new enterprise is one of the finest Send hs Yow Order 
and most modern in the United States and will be com- 


pletely equipped with every modern attachment, officials Cloth Winding Boards 
of the company state. Brouse & Brasfield, of Meridian. Jacquard Board—Beaming Paper 
Miss., were the architects. Toilet Tissues 
~ixty-eight full-fashioned hosiery machines and auxil- Twines—Wrapping Paper—Boxes, et 
lary equipment at an average cost of $10,000 will consti- 
tute the first machinery set-up. The total cost of the 
building and equipment will be around $750,000. Be- Di ILARD DAPE P 
tween 400 and 500 workers will be given employment in 
the new hosiery plant, with an annual payroll of around GREENSBORO.N.C. GREENVILLE, S.C. 
$400,000. 
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WAN TED—Second Hand for Carding and 
Spinning who has had plenty practical 
experience carding and spinning waste 
and low grade cotton Mill has 18,000 
spindles and 90 cards. Give past expe- 
rience in detail as well as references 
Address ‘“‘Second Hand." care Textile 
Bulletin 


WANTED—Experienced man to take full 
charge of a 500 Ibs. package dyeing 
machine on cotton yarns. Give full in- 
formation in _§ first letter. Address 
“Dyer,” care Textile Bulletin 


Ware Shoals Employees 
Have Big Barbecue 


Ware Shoals, S. all-day 
celebration at Boscobel Lake was en- 
joyed September 18th by over 1,000 
employees of the Ware Shoals Man- 
ufacturing Company. Games of dif- 
ferent kinds were played and the 
celebration came to a climax with a 
big barbecue dinner. 

The preparation of the barbecue 
dinner was under the supervision of 
Roy Ramage with the assistance of a 
veteran barbecuer, Uncle Heyward. 
who has been making barbecue din- 
ners for more than 50 years. 

A score or more fat hogs were used 
to provide meat. They were toasted 
for about 24 hours. Seventy-five gal- 
lons of stew were simmered in great 
washpots at one end of the pit. Early 
Saturday morning about 75 gallons 
of tea was prepared and 50 pounds 
of rice and 30 gallons of cold slaw 
was made for the dinner. Without 
doubt, it was the biggest barbecue 
held in this section in many years. 


Cotton Ginned Prior To 
Sept. 16th 4,266,617 
Vs. 3,709,965 Last Year 


W ashington.—-Government reports 
showed this years large cotton crop 
was being picked and ginned at a 
near-record pace. 

The Census Bureau announced 4.,- 
266,617 running bales had been gin- 
ned prior to September 16th. This 
was the largest total for the date. 
with one exception, in the thirteen 
vears records have been compiled. 

Ginnings in 1925 totalled 4,282,066 
bales to September 16th and the 
years final out-turn was 16,122,516 
bales. In the record crop year of 
1927, when 17,755,070 bales were 
produced, ginnings to mid-September 
were only 2,509,103 bales. 

Ginnings from this year’s crop prior 
to September 16th included 66,126 
round bales, counted as half bales, 
but none of American-Egyptian. 

Ginnings to that date a year ago 
were 3,709,965 running bales, includ- 
ing 49,058 round bales, and to that 
date two years ago were 2,315,831, 
including 14,702 round bales. 
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SALESMAN | | WANTED—SCRAP IRON 
Old established firm has excep- In carload lots. F.O.B. cars, or our 
tional opportunity for experienced crew will load. Can use all ades, 
electrical motor and pump sales- including heavy engines an holl- 
man now calling on Southern tex- ers: pay spot cash. Also buy non- 
tile mille. Only men with succes~- 


ferrous metals. Please get our of 
fer before selling. 
Cc. Luttrell & Co. 
309 River St. 
Box 116! Greenville, 8. 
Telephones 672-673 


ful sales record need apply. In re- 
ply give age, outline of past exper'!- 
ence, salary expected, and refer- 
ences. Address ‘‘Motors,”’ care Tex- 


Cc 
tile Bulletin. 


Let us quote you on your 
requirements. 


PAUL A. DUNKEL E CO.. INC. 
B2 WALL ST. NEW YORK. WY. Hanover 


NES 


~ 


YOUR NAME OR 
TRADEMARK HERE 


EXCLUSIVE with 


SIGNODE SEALS 


@ You can get a wealth of extra ADVERTISING value. 
and profitable returns from the shipments that leave your plant 
annually by using Signodes on your steel-strapped shipments. 
>ignodes are the only strapping seals which carry your firm 
name or trade mark beautifully lithographed in optional colors. 
Your strapped shipments will be quickly IDENTIFIED in transit 
by handlers—your products will move first and faster. 

Your valuable textile shipments will be SECURED from pilfer- 
age. No one can obtain your seals but you. 
Write at once for details about how to get these exclusive 
features al no extra cost over ordinary, seals. 


SIGNODE STEEL STRAPPING CO. 
2638 North Western Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
908 Lakeview St.,Greensboro,N.C. 51 Sleeper St., Boston, Mass. 
113 Courtland St., S. E., Atlanta, Ga. 


WRITE FOR NO EXTRA COST OFFER ON SEALS 
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We Manufacture Leather Belting 


We will 


Supply 
Your needs! 


GREENVILLE 


BELTING CO. 
GREENVILLE, S.C. 


Opportunity for Belting Salesman 


Old reliable manufacturer has 
opening for experienced Southern 

salesman Must be dependable, 
hard worker. Splendid chance for 

the right man. Give full record of 


experience and qualifications § in 
first letter. | 
Address ‘‘Belting,”’ | 

Care Textile Bulletin 


POSITION WANTED — 
practical in whole mill: technical edu- 
canine, nine years on combed broad- 
cloth, plain and fancy; also experienced 
on carded broadcloth, print cloth and 
sheetings. Address “Superintendent,” 
care Textile Bulletin. 


Superintendent, 


WIRE OR WRITE US for competent 
Southern and Northern Textile Mill 
Men. Over 40 years in - business. 
Charlies P. Raymond Service, Inc., 294 
Washington Street, Boston, Mass 


Paul B. Eaton 


1408 Johnston Bidg., Chariotte, N. C. 
514 Munsey Bidg., Washington, D. C. 
Former Member Examining Corps 
U. Patent Office 


| 
| PATENT LAWYER 


W AN TED—Overseer Winding. Experienc- 
ed in high class white carded yarns, 
single and ply, on Foster and Universal 
winders. Address “‘C. Y. care Tex- 
tile Bulletin. 


Modern Looms 


Reports from Rumania state that 
the Tchomlekdjoglou Weaving Mills 


‘in the harbor town of Galatz will be 


equipped with the newts looms and 
spinning mills will also be built which 


| will carry on business as a separate 


company under the firm of “Fusul.” 


& 
Op 
| 
gor 
cy m Rayp | 
locust | 
| 
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SELLING AGENTS for| Cotton Goods Markets 


4 = New York.—Continued declines in raw cotton slowed 


SOUTHERN COTTON GOODS down trading in cotton graw goods markets this week and 


f sales amounted to only a small percentage of production. 

: 2 Prices receded to levels at which the bulk of business the 
a previous week was done. 

7 ; Sheetings, twills and drills were confined to small orders 
4 for quick delivery, prices showing an easier tendency. 
Fine gray goods in standard construction remained un- 
—s Deering Milliken & Co. changed because more than 80 per cent of mills making 
. these goods curtailed production substantially. Moderate 
a Incorporated 3 business was done on fancy gray cotton. 

a Trading in finished goods was moderate. Demand for 

7 79-83 Leonard St. , percales and other wash goods showed improvement and 
“< buying of towels, sheets and pillow cases was somewhat 
better. 

c New York : Demand for sheetings showed signs of broadening, but 
_ individual commitments were small, although aggregate 
et 330 West Adams Street, Chicago & sales were fair. Buyers noted that prices on a number of 


constructions were stiffening, indicating that mills are 
rebelling against selling at current levels. 

Some interest was shown in twills. The 39-inch 4-yard 

ee = 67x72s sold in fair-sized quantities at 7c. Trading in the 

5 four-leaf twills was light and prices were unchanged. Some 

interest was shown in osnaburgs, but again failed to 


C U R R A N A BA R RY = measure up to expectations. 


The number of orders placed for small amounts of 


The 38%-inch 5.35-yard 64x60s sold at 51, one lot of 
—— double cuts going at 5c. Sheetings sold in fair volume 
but individual commitments were small. A few smal! 
orders were written on drills. ‘Twills were in light de- 


goods lent credence to the belief that stocks in distribu- 
oadw 
- $20 Broadway z tors’ hands are poorly assorted and that buyers can not 
- New York, N. Y. put off necessary purchases too long. 
a : The 39-inch 4-yard 80x80s sold at 7c in a small way. 


2 Fine combed goods sold in small volume at unchanged 
a MERCHANDIS ING — prices. Prices in this division seem to be hardening at 

_ - current level, indicating the effectiveness of the curtail- 

4 Joshua L. Baily & Co. ment programs entered upon by a number of plants. 4 

aa 

10-12 Thomas St. New York Print cloths, 27-in., 64x60s 3% 

Print cloths, 28-in., 64x60s 4l 

7 Gray goods, 39-in., 80x80s 7 

¥ Tickings, 8-ounce . 15'4 

Denims | 15 

Brown sheetings, standard 9% 

Brown sheetings, 4-yard, 56x60s 6% 

Brown sheetings, 3-yard 7% 

Staple ginghams 12 


GARLAND 


LOOM PICKERS and 
LOOM 


J.P. STEVENS & CO. Inc. 


GARLAND MPC co, 


3 


Selling Agents 


40-46 Leonard St. New York 


a 
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Cotton Yarn Markets CRESPI, BAKER & CO. 


Cotton Merchants 


d 


Philadelphia, Pa.—_-The resumption of delivery accept- 
ance on old orders, and new business, have now reached 
the stage where spinners feel they are warranted in ex- 
pecting to be able to continue operations at about their 
present rate. This represents a certain degree of stabili- 
zation in the yarn industry after a period of several weeks 
during which production was sharply reduced through : 
lack of new orders and the fear among spinners that cus- Eastern and Western Growth Cotton 
tomers might prolong postponement of contract deliveries, 
especially on carded yarns. 


L. PHONE 997 
Charlotte, N. C. 


> 


It is expected that enlarged demand will be noted next 
month for both carded and combed numbers, and the next 
move among spinners will be to increase operations when- 
ever justified by their customers’ demand for yarn. 


The 


House of Service 
To North and South 
Established 1904 


Seydel Chemical Co. 


Jersey City, N. J. 


In some instances, inquiries already are in hand which 
point to covering by customers of their requirements well 
into the first 1938 quarter. It is asserted by some obser- 
vers here that yarn bought during the next few weeks will 
look good to buyers before the time comes for figuring 
their year-end inventories. 


Various buyers report that they are coming to the de- 
cision that whether or not cotton keeps on moving lower 
or not, the price of yarn looks attractive, and this is 
leading a number of them to consider covering. 


: Greenville, S. C. Edgewood, R. L. 
Some sources feel that yarn prices are about at their 
low, unless something very drastic occurs in raw cotton Harold P. Goller Alexander W. Anderson 
yrices. » fac at spi 4 ot anxious to 
prices, and the fact that spinners are not anxious t (iciiiiiemniia 


continue selling at present levels seems to bear out this 
opinion. Also, there has been no general recession on the 
part of the spinners for several weeks, and leading sources 
claim not to have changed quotations since the release of 
the government’s cotton summary on September 8th. 


BALING PRESS 


Motor Drive, Silent Chain, Cen- 


Southern Single Skeins Two-Ply Plush Grade 
us utton Control—Reversin 
88 - 20% lés 23 Switch with limit stops a 
14s 21% 208 25% Self contained. Set anywhere 
- you can run a wire. 
20s _. 28 Sur Catalogue sent on request will 
36s aos Duck Yarns, 3, 4 and 5-Ply tell you more about them. 
40s 34 
&s 21 . 
10s Dunning & Boschert Press Co. Inc. 
Southern Single Warps = 328 West Water St. SYRACUSE. N. Y 
10s 20% 
12s 20s ‘ 25 
l4s 21% 
16s 22 Carpet Yarns 
20s 23 
26s °6 Tinged 5-lb., 8s, 3 and 
30s 2 -ply 19% 
40s 24 Colored stripe, 8s, 3 and 
NGER 
Two-Ply Chain carpets, $s, 3 and 
arpe | LASTING 
38 22 Part Waste Insulated Yarns ONEPIEC 
10s 929 FURNACE 
12s 22% 8s, 1-ply 17 Re BOI a E FR 
16s 24 8s, 2, 3 and 4-ply 18 Pat. OF 
ose 12s, 2-ply 20 
28s 16s’ 2-ply 21 REPAIRING 
oy 28% 20s, 2-ply 22% or 
33% s, 2- 
400 +3 2 30s, ply 27 


“Boiler furnaces lined with CARECO 


Southern Frame Cones last two to four times longer than 


8s 20% those lined with fire brick. Write for 
22 10s 20% ” 
10s 99 12s 9 quotation. 
l4s 21% 
16s 3% 16s 33 CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO. 
Os 22 

24% 330 Hartsville, S. C. 

26s 28 268 26 
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Textile Operating Executives of Georgia 
Discuss Slashing and Weaving 


(Continued from Page 6) 


ness on the left hand side. Therefore, if you have an 
even number of threads in your warp, and you start 
drawing on your back harness from the right hand, then 
you would set your loom so that it would be automatically 
pick from the right hand, and it would be the front har- 
ness you would finish on. If you pull out an extra thread, 
or a thread is broken out, instead of the weaver putting 
that thread on the outside of the selvage, put it on the 
inside next to the body of the cloth. 

Chairman Gibson: That would make it run out even. 
Can we hear from Mr. Steel? 

Mr. Steel: 1 have nothing on that, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Gibson: Has anybody else anything on that? 
If not, we will go to Question No. 6, which is as follows: 
“With more shedding on long draft yarn than on ordinary 
yarn, what is the remedy to overcome this shedding?”’ 

Can we hear from Mr. Steel on that? 

Mr. Steel: That’s my question, and, believe me, it is 
some question. Any small favors will be gladly received. 
| hope somebody will tell us something about it. 

Ouestion: That gentleman there (Mr. Parker) said he 
blew his looms off while running. I was wondering if they 
had long draft. (Laughter.) 

Mr. Philip: Yes. He has long draft. 

V.J. Thompson: You make smoother yarn with short 
draft than you will with long draft. I don’t know as you 
would, if you didn’t try to take too much out of it, but 
whenever a fellow gets long draft, he will start off maybe 
with 14, and wind up about 18. Naturally you are going 
to have fuzzier yarn. With long draft you will get more 
fuzz than with short draft. 

Another thing, you cannot use as much humidity on 
long draft as on short draft. That will cause fuzzy yarn. 
Whenever you have got fuzzy yarn, you are going to 
have more shedding than you will have on smooth yarn. 
That has been my experience with it. We always get 
more shedding on long draft than we do on short draft. 

A Member: 1 have long draft, and while I do not 
know how to stop this shedding, I did get some measure 
of relief by increasing the starch content in my size 8 per 
cent. 

Ouestion: 

Answer: 
put in. 

Mr. Thompson: I think you have to add more binder 
to hold those short fibers down. 3 

A Member: It decreased the shedding and increased 
production.. The shedding has been cut about 50 per 
cent. 

Chairman Gibson: Do you have trouble in your spin- 
ning room with that shedding? 

Answer: It takes possibly 50 per cent more cleaning 
on long draft. 

Chairman Gibson: Did that help you about keeping 
your looms cleaned up? 


In pounds of starch? 
8 per cent increase in the weight of starch 


Answer: Yes, sit. 
Ouestion: What are you running? 
Answer: 22%s warp and filling. 


Mr. Jackson: We believe we saw some difference there 
when we changed the base of compound, but you cannot 


take that too far because you will have hard size. You 
have to be careful about it. 

Question: Do you use any Japan wax? 

Answer: Yes. 

Allen Jones, Columbus: We have long draft. We 


have tried loom setting and changing the size starch con- 
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tent, and I don’t know anything else in particular that we 
have done, perhaps something else, but we have the shed- 
ding. 

Mr. Thompson: Do you get more shedding on the 
loom off of the filling or off of the warp? 

Allen Jones: You get it off the warp. 

Mr. Thompson: 1 have tried putting heavy paper un- 
der the loom so that warp sheddings fell on one side and 
filling shedding on the other and found that | got just 
about as much shedding on the filling side as on the warp 
side. 

Chairman Gibson: We will pass to Question No. 7, 
which is as follows: “Does the bobbin tip support on 
the loom help prevent the filling breaking at the trans- 
fer?” 

We talked about the butt of the bobbin awhile ago. 
Let’s talk a little about the tip of the bobbin. Does that 
tip help to prevent the filling breaking at the transfer? 
Let’s hear from Mr. Jackson. 

Mr. Jackson: We asked that question. We have made 
no actual tests, but we have tried taking the tips off, and 
recording the filling breaks. We think it does have some 
effect. 

Mr. Stone: 1 am of the opinion that it is better to 
have that tip support on. On a long bobbin | think it 
keeps the bobbin from shifting around. If you haven't 
this tip you will have trouble about the shuttle spring 
allowing that bobbin to flop around, and it will break the 
filling worse. The tip holder will guide that. | think as 
a whole we get better results with the tip holder on. 

Chairman Gibson: Some have a little hammer that 
comes out and some have a cork tip. Which is the best 
to use, the cork or the hammer? 

Mr. Stone: 1 would prefer the cork, maybe because | 
used that a long while. We used both, what we call the 
cast iron fork, and the cork, but |-prefer the cork. 

Chairman Gibson: You use a tip that goes under the 
bobbin, and then the fork, which comes on top of it in 
order to guide it? 

Mr. Stone: Yes, sir. 

Chairman Gibson: 
which is as follows: 
cloth?” 

We will hear from Mr. Jackson on that. 

Mr. Jackson: We asked that question, too. We would 
like to know what causes it. 

Chairman Gibson: Explain to us just what you mean 
by long-sided cloth. 

Mr. Jackson: Well, you roll it out on the floor, and 
one side will vary from the other. It seems like it is a 
funny thing to say in the meeting, “long-sided cloth,” but 
that expresses it. We wanted to know what has been done 
to prevent it. When the filling is not made perpenpicular 
to the warp, | believe you will get that condition any 
time, and it has got to be at right angles to make it work. 
Several things will probably cause that. Everything has 
got to be on the same plane, or it will lay longer on one 
side. We have wondered if there is anything that can be 
given us as a cause of that long-sided cloth. 

Chairman Gibson: Have you done all of the things 
you know to do to overcome it? 

Mr. Jackson: Yes. If you put it all in the same plane, 
as Close as we can get it around, straight across the warp, 
still we get it. 

Ouestion: You have a regular sand roller? 

Mr. Jackson: Yes, and we have done everything that 
we can think of, and we can’t eliminate it. 

Question: Did you ever check to see if you have one 


lt supports it from the bobbin. 
We will go to Question No. 8, 
“What causes slack or long-sided 


roller that is not on the same plane on the same loom? 
We have found the same condition off 


Mr. Jackson: 
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of one loom. The reason we have asked that question is 
that we wanted to know if anybody has had that trouble, 
and the different things that they have done to correct it, 
that possibly we have not done. 

Ouestion: Is that an X Model? 

Mr. Jackson: An E Model. 


Mr. Stone: I think the suggestion of having the loom 
properly set is a good one in this connection. Many times 
the head of our beam may not be perfectly true, allowing 
a little variation in our yarn. Anything that will give us 


extra friction on our yarn will bring it about. I think 
sometimes it may come from our slasher room. While 
everything is hot, naturally the yarn stretches. Anything 


that gives extra friction on our warp will enter into that. 
It is mighty hard to keep the friction on the warp where 
it will be uniform all the time. 

Allen Jones: 1 have had a lot of trouble with that. 
When the cloth is laid out on the floor it will bow and it 
will be on what we call the bias. It seems that it won’t 
be straight and it is very objectionable. 

Mr. Walker: There are several things that contribute 
to making slack sided cloth. We had at one time a great 
number of looms in our plant making bias or long-sided 
cloth. We now inspect regularly each month at least one 
roll from every loom. We use a table about the length 
of that table there and if we find any bow in the cloth we 
check back on that loom. Occasionally the weavers are 
not careful to see that that traverse is wound out abso- 
lutely true. That has been our main trouble. 

Mr. Elliott: 1 would like to hear from some one as to 
what causes filling to break and catch up, making a thin 
place, and the loom run on. 

Chairman Gibson: Possibly Mr. Stone can tell us. He 
can tell us pretty nearly everything about everything. 

Mr. Stone: It is right hard to tell all about anything. 
That condition exists right along. You will find, if you 
have got too much friction on your filling, naturally it 
comes off a little easier and catches up. A good many of 
our manufacturers are finding that weavers are weaving 
cloth wider than it should be. The waste and fly will 
make it pull out. How to cure that I am not able to say. 
We have worked on it and eliminated it to a great extent. 

Chairman Gibson: Has anybody else any explanation? 
If not, is there any question that anyone would like to 
ask that has not been discussed or brought out? We want 
to give you an opportunity for just a few minutes. 

A Member: About that slack, one thing might help. 
The washer that fits between the cloth roll and the other 
will drop out, and the fixer will come along and not look 
to see if it is out, and we sometimes find when we inspect 
our looms that the washer is on one end and not on the 
other. When we get our roller in line with the sand roll, 
we find it helps. 

A Member: I want to know which gives the best re- 
sults, battery fillers, or weavers doing both jobs, and 
which is the most economical? 

Mr. Rogers: We find that battery fillers are more eco- 
nomical. 

Mr. Elliott: We do it both ways. Where the stand of 
looms is small we find that it is better to let the weaver 
do both jobs, as there is a tendency for the weaver and 
battery filler to get in each other’s way when both are 
used. On a larger stand of looms we use a battery hand. 

A Member: On a large stand of looms we use battery 
fillers. On a small stand of looms we let the weavers fill 
the batteries. 

Allen Jones: 1 think that’s the best way to do it. On 
a large stand of looms it is more economical to have bat- 
tery fillers, but on a small stand of looms we had rather 
have the weavers do it. 
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Mr. Purvis: We use battery fillers. 
Question: How many looms have you to a stand. 
Mr. Purvis: It depends on the construction we have. 


Chairman Gibson: Are there any other questions? If 
not, gentlemen, I wish to thank you for your co-operation 
in this discussion. It is a pleasure to have been with you. 
I hope we will bear in mind these questions and come 
here with open minds to get something out of them. It is 
just like the fellow who said “You bring one good thought 
to a meeting and’ carry away a dozen.” 

The meeting was adjourned at 1 p. m. 


Kannapolis ¥ Giris All-Star Soft Ball Team, composed of girls 
from families of cotton mill workers. 


Gastonia Mill Supply Moves Into New Home 


Removal of the Charlotte branch office of the Gastonia 
Mill Supply Company from its temporary quarters in the 
Independence Building to its new home in the Court Ar- 
cade Building at 721 East Trade street was announced 
recently. 

The Charlotte branch office was opened last May. I. L. 
Arden is its manager. It employs a staff of 25 persons. 

The show rooms in the new home are ideally arranged 
for displaying products for which it is the distributor. On 
display is a complete unit of Round Oak heating and air 
conditioning, and a Carrier air conditioned and heating 
unit. 

Gastonia Mill Supply serves as distributor for Round 
Oak and Carrier products in 20 counties in North Caro- 
lina and South Carolina, including the following: Meck- 
lenburg, Gaston, Cleveland, Union, Rowan, Stanly, Rich- 
mond, Burke and Caldwell. Its territory extends from 
Shelby to Rockingham and from Statesville to Spartan- 
burg. 

The Charlotte branch maintains a service department 
and a large warehouse for the convenience of its custom- 
ers. The firm has its home office in Gastonia, where it 
has been in business for 30 years. It became distributor 
of air conditioning and heating units last May. W. D. 
Anderson of Gastonia is its president. 


Textile Institute Set for iii 27th 


The annual convention a the ‘Cotton- Textile Institute 
will be Held October 27th at New York City, according 
to a report obtained from W. M. McLaurine, of Charlotte, 
secretary of the American Cotton Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation. 
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outhern Sources Supply 


For Equipment, Parts, Material, Service 


Following are the addresses of Southern plants, warehouses, offices, and representatives of manufacturers of textile 
equipment and supplies who advertise regularly in TEXTILE BULLETIN. We realize that operating executives 
are frequently in urgent need of information service, equipment, parts and materials, and believe this guide will prove 


of real value to our subscribers. 


ABBOTT MACHINE CO., Wilton, N. H. Sou. Aegt., L. 8. 
Ligon, Greenville, 8S. C. 


ACME STEEL CO., THE, 2840 Archer Ave., Chicago, Il. 
Sou. Sales Offices: Georgia—Atlanta, Acme Steel Co, of Ga.., 
Inc., 603 Stewart Ave.: F. H We bb. Mer.., Be Oxford Rd., N.E.; 


C. A. Carrell, 2135 Cascade Rd. S.W orth Carolina—Char- 
lotte, F. G. German, 1617 Beverly MP a South Carolina— 
Greenville, G. R. Basley. 107 Manly St. Tennessee—Signa! 


Mountain, W. G. Polley, 802 James Bivd. Filorida—Orlando, R 
N. Sillars. 605 EB. Gore Ave. 


AKRON BELTING CO. " Akron, ©. Sou. Branches, $14 John- 
ton Bidg., Charlotte, N. C.: 905 Woodside Bldg., Greenville, 8. 
C.; 20 Adams Ave.., Memphis. Tenn 


ALLIS-CHALMERS MFG. CO., Milwaukee, Wis. Sou. Sales 
Offices: Atlanta, Ga., Healey Bide.. Berrien Moore, Mer.; Balti- 
more, Md... Lexington Bide., A. T. Jacobson, Megr.; Birmingham, 
Ala... Webb Crawford John J. Greagan, Mer.: Charlotte, 
N. C.. Johnston Bide... William Parker. Mer.: Chattanooga, 
Tenn... Tennessee Electric Power Bldg... D. S. Kerr. Megr.; Cin- 
cinnati, O., First National Bank Bidg., W. G. May, Mer.; Dallas, 
Tex.. Santa Fe Bide... W. Burbank. Mer.;: Houston, Tex., Shell 
Bide.. K. P. Ribble. Mer.: New Orleans, La., Canal Bank Bidg., 
W. Stevens. Mer.: Richmond. Va.. Blectric Blidge... C. L. 
Crosby. Mer.: St. Louis, Mo., Railway Exchange Bidg., C. L 
Orth. Mer.: San Antonio, Tex., Frost National Bank Bide.. Sar) 
R. Hury, Mer.: Tampa, Fla., 415 Hampton 8t., H. C. Flanagan, 
Mer.: Tulsa, Okla., 18 North Guthrie St.. D. M. McCargar, Megr.; 
Washineton,. D. C., Southern Bldg., H. C. Hood, Mer. 


AMERICAN BLOWER CORP., Detroit, Mich. Sou. Offices: 
Court Square Bidg., Baltimore, Md.; 1211 Commercial Dank 
Bldg., Charlotte, N. C.; Rooms 716- 19, 101 Marietta St. Bidg., 
Atlanta, Ga.: 846 Baronne St. New Orleans, La.; 1006-6 Amer- 
ican Bide., Cincinnati, Ohlo;: 619 Mercantile Bldg.. Dallas, Tex.; 
201 Petroleum Bide., 13814 Texas Ave., Houston, Tex.: 310 Mutual 
Blde.. Kansas City. Mo.: 620 S. 5th St., Architects & Bldrs. 
Exhibit Blide., Louisville, Ky.: 143883 Oliver Bidg., Pittsburgh, 
Pa.: 7 North 6th St., Richmond, Va. 


AMERICAN CASABLANCAS CORP., Johnston Bidg., Char- 
lotte, N. C. Warehouse, 1000 W. Morehead St. F. Casablancas 
and J. Casablancas, Executives: J. Rabasa, Technical Expert. 


AMERICAN CYANAMID & CHEMICAL CORP., 30 Rockefel- 
ler Plaza. New York City. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 822 W. 
Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C., Paul Haddock, Sou. Mer. 


AMERICAN ENKA CORP., 271 Church St... New York City. 
Sou. Rep., R. J. Mebane, Asheville, N. C. 


AMERICAN MOISTENING CO., Providence, R. I. Southern 
plant, Charlotte, N. C. 


AMERICAN PAPER TUBE CO., Woonsocket, R. I. Sou. Rep., 
Ernest F. Culbreath, P. O. Box 11, Charlotte, N. C. 


ARMSTRONG CORK PRODUCTS CO. (Textile Division). 
Lancaster, Pa. Sou. Office. 38 Norwood Place, Greenville, 8S. C. 
T. L. Hil. 


ARNOLD, HOFFMAN 4 CO.. Inc., Providence. R. lL Frank 
W. Johnson, Sou. Mer... Box 1268. Charlotte. N. C. Sou. Reps., 
Robert FE Buck. Box 904. Greenville. S .C.: Harold T. Buck, 1615 
1°%th St... Columbus. Ga: W Chester Cobb. Hotel Russell Erekine, 
Huntsville, Ala.: D. Floyd Burns, Jr., Box 198, Durham, N. C. 


ASHWORTH BROS., Inc., Charlotte, N .C. Sou. Offices, 44-A 
Norwood Place, Ureenville, 8S. C.; 215 Central Ave... S.W., At- 
lanta, Ga.: Texas Rep., Textile Supply Co., Dallas, Tex 


ATLANTA HARNESS & REED MFG. CO., Atlanta. Ga. G. P. 
Carmichael, Atlanta Office: Alabama, Georgia and Mississippi 
Rep., Barney R_ Cole, Atlanta Office: North Carolina and South 
Carolina Rep Dave Jones, Greenville, 8. C 


BAHNSON CO., THE, Winston-Salem, N .C. North and South 
Carolina Rep... S. C. Stimson, Winston-Salem. N. C. Sou. Rep., 
I. L.. Brown, 886 Drewery St., N.B., Atlanta. Ga. Northern Rep., 
F. S. Frambach,. 703 Embree Crescent, Westfield. N. J. Western 
Rep., D. D. Smith, 906 W. Lovell St., Kalamazoo, Mich. 


BANCROFT BELTING CO., Boston, Mass. Sou. Rep., Ernest 
F. Culbreth. P. O. Box 11, Charlotte, N. C.: Herbert Booth, 
Claridge Manor Apt., Birmingham, Ala. 


BARBER-COLMAN CO., Rockford, Ul Sou. Office, 31 W. 
McBee Ave., Greenville, 8S. C., J. H. Spencer, Mer. 


CHARLES BOND CO., 617 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa Sou. 
Reps., Harold C. Smith, Greenville, 8S. C.; Harold C. Smith, Jr., 
Greenville. S. C.: John C. Turner, P .O. Box 1344, Atlanta. Ga. 


BORNE, SCRYMSER CO., 17 Battery Place, New York City. 
Sou. Mer... H. L. Siever, P. O. Box 1168. Charlotte. N. Sales 
Reps., W. B. Uhler, 608 Palmetto St., Spartanburg, S. C.;: R. C 
Young, 1216 Kenilworth Ave., Charlotte, N. C.; John Ferguson. 
303 Hill St., LaGrange, Ga. 


BROWN CO., DAVID, Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Reps., Ralph 
Gossett, Woodside Bidg., Greenville, 8S. C.; William J. Moore. 
Woodside Bidg., Greenville, 8. C.; Belton C. Plowden, Griffin, 
Ga.; Gastonia Mill Supply Co., Gastonia, N. C.; Russell A. Sin- 


gleton, Dallas, Tex.; S. Frank Jones, 209 Johnston Bidg., Char- 
lotte, N. 


CAMPBELL 4 CO., JOHN, 75 Hudson St., New York City. 
Sou. Reps., M. L. Kirby. P. O. Box 432, West Point, Ga.; Mike 
A. Stough. P. O. Box 701, Charlotte, N. C.; A. Max Browning, 
Hillsboro, N. Cc 


CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO., Hartsville, S. C. 
CHEMICAL LABORATORIES, Inc., Charlotte, 


CHARLOTTE LEATHER BELTING CO., Charlotte, N. u. 


CIBA CO., Inc., Greenwich and Morton Sts., New York City. 
Sou. Offices and Warehouses, Charlotte, N. C 


CLINTON CoO., Clinton, Iowa. Luther Knowles, Sou. Agt.. 
Box 127, Telephone 2-2486, Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps., Grady 
Gilbert, Tedephone 1132, Concord, N. C.:; Clinton Sales Co., Inc.., 
W. T. Smith, 2 Morgan Bidg., jreenville. S. C.; Lee Gilbert, Box 
451, Tel. 2913, Spartanburg, 8S. C.: A. C. Boyd, 1071 Bellevue 
Drive, N.E., Tel. Hemlock 7055, Atlanta, Ga.: Dana H. Alexan- 
der (Mill and Paper Starch Div.), Birmingham Ala. Stocks 
carried at Carolina Transfer & Storage Co., Charlotte; Consoll- 
dated Brokerage Co., Greenville, S. C.; Atlanta Service Ware- 
house, Atlanta. 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO., 17 Baccery Place, new 
York City. Corn Products Sales Co., Greenville, S. C.. John R. 
White, Mer.: Corn Products Sales Co.. Montgomery Blidg., Spar- 
tanburg, 8. C., J. Canty Alexander, Asst. Sou. Mer.; Corn 
Products Sales Co. (Mill and Paper Starch Div.), Hurt Bidg.., 
Atlanta, Ga., C. G. Stover, Mer.: Corn Products Sales Co., 824-25 
N. C. Bank Bidg.. Greensboro, N. C., W. R. Joyner, Mer.: Corn 
Products Sales Co., Comer Bidg., Birmingham, Ala., L. H. Kel- 
ley, Mgr. Stocks carried at convenient points. 


CRESP!, BAKER 4 CO., 411% S. Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C. 


CROMPTON & KNOWLES LOOM WORKS, Worcester, Mass. 
Sou. Plant, Charlotte, N. C. 


CUTLER, ROGER W., 141 Milk St.. Bosen, Mass. bou. 
Office, Woodside Bidg., Greenville, S. C. Sou. Agents: B. 
Stewart Roller re. Laurinburg, N. C.; Dixie Roller Sho 
Rockingham, N. C.; J. Whittemore & Sons, Burlington, N. 
The Georgia Roller Co., Griffin, Ga.; Textile Roll 
ering Works, LaGrange, Ga.;: East Point Roller Cov. Co., Hast 
Point, Ga.; Dixie Roll & Cot Co., Macon, Ga.: Morrow Roller 
Shop, Albemarle, N. C.; Peerless Roll Covering Co., Chattanoo- 
ga, Tenn.; Textile Roll & Cot Co., Dallas, Tex.; Greenville Tex- 


tile Supply Co., Greenville, 8S. C.: Anniston Roll Covering Co., 
Anniston, Ala 


DARY RING TRAVELER CO., Tauacon, Mass. sou. Rep., 
John BE. Humphries. P. O. Box 843. Greenville, S. C.; Chas. L. 
Ashley, P. O. Box 720, Atlanta. Ga. 


DAUGHTRY SHEET METAL CO., Charlotte, N. o. 


DENISON MFG. CO., THE, 145 Lyman St., Asheville. N. C 
Sou. Rep., L. B. Denison, Genl. Mer. 


DILLARD PAPER CO., Greensboro, N. C.. Greenville. S. C.. 


ar pease N.C. Sou. Reps., E. B. Spencer. Box 1267. Charlotte, 


DRAKE CORP., Norfolk, Va. 


DRAPER CORPORATION, Hopedale. Mass. Sou. Rep.. B. N. 
Darrin, Vice-Pres.; Sou. Offices and Warehouses, 242 Forsyth 
St.. S.W.. Atlanta. Ga.. W. M. Mitchell; Spartanburg. S. C., 
Clare H. Draper, Jr. 


DUNKEL CO., PAUL A., 82 Wall St., New York City. 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS @ CO., Inc., E. |., Organic Chemi- 
cals Dept., Dyestuffs and Fine C hemicals Div., ‘Wilmington, Del. 
John L. Dabbs. Sou. Sales Mer.: D. C. New man, Asst. Sou. Sales 
Mer.; J. D. Sandridge, Asst. Sou. Sales Mer.; E. P. Davidson, 
Asst. Mgr. Technical. Sou. Warehouses, 414 S. Church St.. 
Charlotte, N. C. Reps., C. H. Asbury, H. B. Constable. J. 
Franklin, J. F. Gardner, L. E. Green, M. D. Haney, W. R. Ivey. 
S. A. Pettus, A. W. Picken, N. R. Vieira, Charlotte Office: J. T. 
McGregor, Jr., James A. Kidd, 1035 coteroas Standard Blidg.. 
Greensboro, N. C.: John L. Dabbs, Jr.. G. H. Boyd, 804 Provident 
Bidg.., Chattanooga. Tenn.; R. D. Johnson, Green- 
ville, 8. C.: Ww. F. Crayton. Adam Fisher, Jr.. W. A. Howard, 
en, Ga.; J. A. Franklin, Augusta, Ga.: Tom Taylor, New- 
nan a 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS 4 CO., E. l., Grasselli Chemicals 
Div., Wilmington, Del. W. C. Mills, Dist. Sales Mer., 414 S. 
Church St., Charlotte, N. C. 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS @4 CO., E. l., Rayon Div... F. H. 
Coker, Dist. Sales Mgr., 414 S. Church St., Charlotte, N.C. Ace- 


tate Div., J. J. Cook, Dist. Sales Megr., 414 S. Church St., Char- 
lotte, N. C. 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS 4 CO., Inc., E. 1.. The R. & H. 
Chemicals Dept., Wilmington, Del. R. M. Levy, Dist. Sales 
Megr., 302 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C. 


EATON, PAUL B., 213 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 
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ENGINEERING SALES CO., 217 Builders’ Bidg., Charlotte, 
nN. c.: S. R. and V. G. Brookshire. 


FOSTER MACHINE CO., Westfield. Mass. Sou. Reps., R. W. 
Ensign, 813 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C 


FRANKLIN MACHINE CO., 44 Cross St., Providence, R. L 


FRANKLIN PROCESS CO., Providence, R. lL Sou. Plants, 
Greenville. 8S C.. and Chattanooga. Tenn 

GENERAL COAL CO., 1215 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., 
Cc. L. Rowe, Sou. Sales Mer. Reps., J. W. Lassiter, F. W. Rea- 
gan, E Chapman, Charlotte, N. C.; J. C. Borden, Grace 
American Bide., Richmond, Va.; D. H. R. Wigg. Wainwright 
Ridge... Norfolk, Va.: W. A. Counts, Law & Commerce Bidg., 
Bluefield, W. Va.; H. Cc. Moshell, Peoples Bank Bidg., Charles- 
ton, 8. C.; Ww. Black, Greenville, 8. C.: H. G. Thompson, 
Rriatol. Tenn 


GENERAL DYESTUFF CORP., 485 Hudson St., New York 
City. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 1101 S. Bivd., Charlotte, N. C.. 
B. A. Stigen, Mer 


GENERAL ELECTRIC CO., Schenectady. N. ¥. Sou 


Sales 
Offices and Warehouses. Atlanta. Ga 


FE. H. Ginn. Dist. Mer.: 


Charleston, W. Va.. W. Alston. Mer.: Chariotte. N.C... P 
Coles, Mer.: Dallas. Tex... L. T. Blaisdell. Dist. Mer.: Houston. 
Tex., FE. M. Wise. W. O'Hara, Mers.: Oklahoma City. Okla., F 


Hathway, F. Dunian 
ham. Ala... R. T. Rrooke 
Kinney, Mer.: Ft 
Tenn... A. FB Cox 
Memphis, Tenn., G 


Mera Sou. Sales Offices. Rirmine- 
Mer.: Chattanooga, Tenn.. W O. Me- 
Worth. Tex.. A. H. Keen. Mer.: Knoxville. 
Mer.: TLoutsville. Ky... F. B. Myrick. Mer.: 
McFarlane. Mer.: Nashville. Tenn... J. H 
Rarkesdale, Mer.: New Orleans. La... B. Willard. Mer.: Richmond 
Va.. J. W. Hiecktlin, Mer.: San Antonio, Tex.. 1. A. Uhr. Mer.: 
Son. Service Shops, Atlanta. Ga.: W. J. Selhert. Mer.: Dallas. 
Tex., W. F. Kaston. Mer.: Houston. Tex... F. C. Bunker. Mer 


GENERAL ELECTRIC VAPOR LAMP CO., Hohoken N. J 
Sou. Rens.. Frank F. Keener. 187 Spring St.. N.W.. Atlanta. 
Ga.: C. N. Knapo. Commerctal Bank Blde., Charlotte, N. C 


GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER CO., Inc., THE. Akron. O. Son 
Offices and Reps.. W. C. Killick, 209-11 E. 7th St.. Charlotte. N. 
C.; W. Reynolds Barker, 141 N. Myrtle Ave., Jacksonville, Fila.: 
™ O. Roome, 500-6 N. Carroliton Ave., New Orleans, La.: J. H. 

Netberding, 1128 Union Ave.. Memphis. Tenn.: W. R. Purtle. 3rd 
and Guthrie. Louisville. Kv.: R. G. Abbott. Allen and Broad Sts.. 
Richmond, Va.: FEF. A. Fillev and R. B. Warren. 214 Spring St.. 
N.W., Atlanta, Ga.: J. L. Sinclair. 700 S. 21aet St.. Birmingham, 
Ala.: Atlanta Beltine Co.. Atlanta. Ga.: Battev Machinery Co. 
Rome, Ga.: Bluefield Sunnlyv Co.. Bluefield. W. Va.: Gastonia Mill 
Supply Co., Gastonia, N. C.: Knoxville Belting & Sunnlv Co., 
Knoxville, Tenn.: Laurel Mach. & Fdrv. Co... Laurel. Miss.: Or- 
lando Armature Works. Orlando. Fla.: McComb Supplv Co... Har- 
lan, Ky.. and Jellico, Tenn.: Mills & Lupton Supply Co., Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn.: Mississippi Fdrv. & Mach. Co., Jackson, Miss.: 
Moore-Handlevy Hdadwe. Co Birmingham. Ala.: Morgan's. Inc.. 
Savannah, Ga.: Mulberry Supply Co., Mulberry. Fla.: C. T. Pat- 
terson Co., Inc., New Orleans. La.: Pensacola Tool & Supnlv 
Corp... Pensacola, Fla.: I. W. Philips, Tampa, Fla.: Pve-Barker 
Supply Co... Atlanta, Ga.: Ralleyv Milam Hdwe. Co... Miami, Fla.: 
Sullivan Hwde. Co., Anderson. S. C.: Supertor Iron Works & 
Supply Co.. Shreveport. La.: Tavior Tron Works & Sunpnlv Co.., 
Macon. Ga.: Textile Mill Supply Co., Charlotte. N. C.: Tidewater 
Supply Co., Norfolk, Va., Columbia, 8S. C., Asheville, N. C. 


GREENVILLE BELTING CO., Greenville, S. C 


GREENSBORO LOOM REED CO., Box 1375. Greensboro. N 
C. Phone Greensboro 5071 collect. Geo. A. McFetters. Pres. and 
Mer.: Geo. H. Batchelor. sales manager. 


GULF OIL CORPORATION OF PA., Successor to GULF RE. 
FINING CO., Pittshurgh, Pa. Division Sales Offices: Atlanta. 
Ga.—A. W. Ripley, Greenville, 8. C.: T. C. Scaffe. Spartanbure. 


S. ¢.; J. H. Hooten, Gastonia. N. C.: R. G. Burkhalter, Char- 
lotte, N. C.: G. P. Kine. Jr... Ga.: Boston. Maass.: New 
York, N. Y¥.: Philadelphia. Pa.: New Orleans. La.: Houston. 
Tex.: Loutsville. Kyv.: Toledo. O 


HART PRODUCTS CORP.. 1440 Proadway. New York City 


Sou. Mer., Charles C. Clark, Box 274, Spartanbure. S.C. Sales 
Reps., Pally W. Piper, Box 534, Fairfax, Ala.: R. Sargent, 
Greenville, 8. C 

H &€ B AMERICAN MACHINE CO., Pawtucket. R. 1 Sou 
Offices, 815 The Citizens and Southern National Bank Bide.. 
Atlanta Ga.. J. C. Martin, Aet.: Johnston Blde.. Charlotte. N 

; Elmer J. McVey, Mer.: Fritz Swelfel. Fred Dickinson. Jim 
sales and service representatives. 


HERCULES POWDER COMPANY, Wilmineton. Del. Distrib- 
utors—Burkart-Schier Chemical Co.. Chattanooga. Tenn.: Her- 
cules Powder Co., Paper Makers Chemical Div.. Atlanta. Ga. 
Warehouses American Storage and Warehouse Co., 505-513 
Cedar St.. Charlotte. N. C.: Textile Warehouse Co.. 511-513 
Rhett St.. Greenville, S. C.: South Atlantic Ronded Warehouse 
Corp.. Washington and Macon Sts., Greensboro. N 


HERMAS MACHINE CO 


Rep.. Caro. 
lina Spectalty Co. PO 


Hawthorne N J Sou 
Box 520, Charlotte. N. C 


HOLBROOK RAWHIDE CO., Providence. R. I. Sou Distrib. 
rors, Odell MIN) Supnliv Co Greenshorn N C.: Textile Mill Sup- 
niv and Charlotte Suypnlv Co Chariotte N Gaatonina 
MIN Gastonia N C.: Sullivan Hdw Co. Anderson 
~ Monteomerv & Crawford. Snartanbure. S C: Carolina 
Sunniv Co Greenville, § C.; Fulton Supply Co. Atlanta Ga 
outhern Reltine Co. Atlanta. Ga.: Greenville Textile Mill Sup 
niv Greenville S C.. and Atlanta. Ga: Young & Vann Sup- 
niv Rirmineham. Ala.: Waters-Garland Co Louteville 


HOUGHTON CO.. E. F.. 


> 240 W. Somerset St.. Philadelphia 

Sou Sales Mer.. W. H. 1410 First National Rank 

Charlotte. N.C. Sou. Reps.. Walter Andrews. 1808 Court 

oe Ride.. Baltimore. Md.: C. L. Eleert. 1808 Court Square 

Raltimore Md B Ktnneyv. 1410 Firat National Rank 

“harlotte N D. O Wrvyite. 1410 Firat National Rank 
de Charintte N J Retliv Peachtree Ant 


Wa 48 
Ruotheriand Place Home- 
J W Byrnes. 333 St. Charles St.. New 
B. E. Dodd, 333 St. Charles St., New Orleans, La. 


Atianta Ga Temee A Rrittain 
wood. Rirmingham. Ala 
Orleans, La.: 
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HOUGHTON WOOL CO., 253 Summer 8t., 
Rep., Jas. EB. Taylor, P. 
N. C. 


Boston, Mass. Sou. 
0. Box 2084, Phone 3-3692, Charlotte, 


HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO., Worcester, Mass. Sou. Office and 
Plant, 244 Forsyth St., 8S.W., Atlanta, Ga., Guy L. Melchor, Mer. 
S.W. Rep., Russell A. Singleton, Mail Route 5, Dallas, Tex. 


KENNEDY CO., W. A., 814 8S. Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C. 
W. A. Kennedy, Pres. 


JACOBS MFG. CO., E. H. Danielson, Conn. 
irving Bullard, Pres., Charlotte, N. C. Mer. Sou. Service Dept., 
S RB. Henderson. Greer. 8S. C.: Sou. Distributors, Odell Mill Sup- 

ly Co., Greensoro, N. C.; Textile Mill Supply Co., and Char. 
otte Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Gastonia Mill Supply Co., 
Gastonia, N. C.: Shelby Supply Co., Shelby, N. C.; Sullivan Hdw. 
Co., Anderson, 8. C.; Montgomery & Crawford, Spartanburg, 8. 
C.: Industrial Supply Co., Clinton, S. C.; Carolina Supply Co., 
Greenville, 8. C.;: Fulton Supply Co., Atlanta, Ga.; Southern 
Reltine Co.. Atlanta. Ga.: Greenville Textile Mill Supply Co.. 
Greenville. S C., and Atlanta, Ga.: Young & Vann Supply Co., 
Birmingham, Ala.; Waters-Garland Co., Louisville, Ky. 


JACKSON LUMBER CO., Lockhart, Ala. 


KEEVER STARCH CO., Columbus, O. Sou. Office, 1200 Wood- 
side Bide., Greenville. S. C.; Daniel H. Wallace, wo Agt. Sou 
Warehouses, Greenville, S. C., Charlotte, N. Sou. Reps., 
Claude B. ler, P .O. Box 1383, Greenville, Ss c.: L uke a Castile, 


Sou. Rep., W 


515 N. Church St., Charlotte, N. C.; F M. Wallac:e, 1115 S. 26th 
St., Birmingham, Ala. 
LAUREL SOAP MFG. CO., Inc., 2607 FE. Tioga St., Philade!- 


phia, Pa. Sou. Rep., A. Henry Gaede, P. O. Box 1083, Char- 
lotte, N. C 

ty INC., WILLIAM, 33 Bim St., Fall River, Mass. Sou. 
Rep., Edward Smith, Asheboro, N. C. 


MAGUIRE 4 CO., JOHN P., 370 Fourth Ave., New York City. 
Sou. Rep., Taylor R. Durham, First Nat'l. Bank Bldg., Charlotte, 


THE MERROW MACHINE 8 
Conn. E. W. Hollister, P. O. Box 721, 
Moreland, P. O. Box 895, Atlanta, Ga. 


NATIONAL OIL PRODUCTS CO., Inc., Harrison, 
Offices and Plant, Cedartown, Ga. Sou. Reps., D. Rion, Cedar- 
town, Ga.: C. E. Elphick, 12 Lanneau Drive, Greenville, 8. C.: 
R. B. MacIntyre, care D. G. MacIntyre, Franklinton, N. C.;: Paul 
Starke, 2026 Eaton Place, Baltimore, Md. Warehouse, Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn. 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO., 257 W. Exchange St.. 
Providence, R. I. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 131 W. First 8t.. 
Charlotte. N. Cc. Sou. Aegt.. C. D. Taylor, Gaffney, 8. C. Sou. 
Reps., L. BE. Taylor, Box 273, Atlanta, Ga.; Otto Pratt, Gaffney, 

C.: H. B. Askew,. Box 273, Atlanta, Ga. 

N. ¥. & N. J. LUBRICANT CO., 292 Madison Ave., New York 
City. Sou. Office, 1000 W. Morehead 8t., Phone 3-7191, Char- 
lotte, N. C., Spartanbure, S. C., Atlanta, Ga.,.Greenville, 8S. C. 

NORLANDER MACHINE CO., New Bedford, Mass. Sou. 
Plant, 213 W. Long St., Gastonia, N. C. 

NORMA-HOFFMANN BEARINGS CORP... Stamford, Conn. 
Sou. Rep... E. W. Lawrence, 1841 Plaza, Charlotte. N 


ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL CO., Jersey City, N. J. 
Edwin W. Kilumph, 


Laurel St.. 
Spartanburg, Ss. 


N. J. Sou 


Sou. Rep., 
1716 Garden Terrace, Charlotte, N. C. 


PARKS-CRAMER CO., Piants at Fitchburg, Mass., and Char- 
lotte. N.C. Atlanta Office Bona Allen Bldg 

PERKINS & SON, Inc., B. F., Holyoke, Mass 

PROVIDENT LIFE & ACCIDENT INS. CO., Chattanooga. 
Tenn. Southeastern Div. Office, 203 Commercial Bidg., Gastonia, 
N. C, 

RHODE Sou Rep.., 


ISLAND TOOL CO., Providence, R. I. 
Henry Anner,. Box 1515. Greenville, C 

RHOADS, J. E. & SONS, 25 N. Sixth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
ee, Reps.. L. H. Schwoebel, 864 W. Fifth St.. Winston-Salem, 
N. J. W. Mitchell, Box 1589, Greenville, S. C.: A. S. Jay, 1600 
S. ‘iat St.. Birmingham, Ala.: J. T. Hoffman, 88 Forsyth St.. 
S.W. Atlanta. Ga.: Atlanta Store, C. R. Mitchell, Mer., 8&8 
Forsyth St.. S.W., Phone Walnut 5915. Atlanta, Ga 

ROY & SONS, B. S., Worcester, Mass. Sou. Office, 21 Byrd 
Bivd., Greenville, S. C. John R. Roy, Representative. 

SACO-LOWELL SHOPS, 147 Milk St., Boston, Mass. Sou. 
Office and Repair Depot, Charlotte, N. C., Walter W. Gayle, 
Sou. Agent: Branch Sou. Offices, Atlanta, Ga., John L. Graves, 
Mer.: Greenville, S. C 

SEYDEL CHEMICAL CO., Jersey City, N 
old P. Goller. Greenville, S. C.; Alexander 
ton Ave., Edgewood, R. I. 

SEYDEL-WOOLLEY CO., 748 Rice 

SHERWIN-WILLIAMS CO., THE, 


. J. Sou. Rep., Har- 
W. Anderson, 10 Mil- 


N.W., Atlanta, Ga. 
Cleveland, O. Sou. Ware- 


houses: Richmond, 1315 E. Main St.; Savannah, 655 E. Liberty 
St.;: Charlotte, 222 W. First St.: Spartanburg, 158 E. Main S8St.; 
Columbia, 1713 Main St.: Atlanta, 70 Broad ‘Bt. N.W. Columbus, 


1038 Broadway; Nashville, 711 Church St. Chattanooga, 826 - 28 
Broad St.; Birmingham, 2016 Third Ave.. N.: Montgomery, 83 
Commerce St.; Knoxville, 314 8S. Gay St Sou. Reps., E. 

Steger, 222 W. ist St., Charlotte, N. C.;: R. B. Olney, 158 E. 


O. Masten, 2308 S. Main St.. Winston-Salem, N. Ae 4 
Moore, 609 Westover Ave., Roanoke, Va.; G. N. Jones, 207 Glas- 
cock St., Raleigh, N. C.; W. H. Mastbrook, 105 W. Iver St., 
Gree nsboro, N. C.; John Limbach, 70 Broad St., N.W.., Atlanta, 
Ga.; D. 8. ery 3 Cummins Station, Nashville, Tenn.; O. 
King, A , 2400 Barton Avc., Richmond, Va.; James C. Willie. 
inson ~ Bay View Bivd., Portsmouth, Va. 


SIGNODE STEEL STRAPPING CO., 2600-2620 N. Western 
Ave., Chicago, lll. Sou. Warehouses and Offices, Greensboro, N. 
C., 908 Lakeview St., ‘Phone 6935, O. B. Shelton, Rep.; Atlanta, 
Ga., 113 Courtland St., S.E., A. 8S. Stephens, Rep.; New Orleans, 


La., 700 Tchoupitoulas St., P. BE. Odenhahl, Rep. 
SOCONY VACUUM OIL CO., Inc., Southeastern Div. Office, 
1602 Maltimore Trust Bidg., Baitimore, Md. Warehouses: Union 


Storage Warehouse Co., 


1000 W. Morehead St., 
Textile Warehouse Co., 


511 Rhett 8&t., 


Chariotte, N. C.; 
Greenville, 8. C.; South 
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Atiantic Bonded Warehouse Co., Greensboro, N. C.; New South 
xpress Lines, Columbia, 8. C.; Terminal Storage Corp., 317 N. 
l7th St., Kichmond, Va.; Taylor Transfer Co., 102 Boush St.. 
Norfolk, Va. 


SONOCO PRODUCTS CO., Hartsville, 8. C. 
SOUTHERN SPINDLE & FLYER CO., Chariotte, N. C. 


STALEY MFG. CO., A. E., Decatur, Il. Sou. Offices, 1710 
Rhodes-Haverty Bide., Atlanta, Ga., Wm. H. Randolph. Jr., Sou. 
Mer., L. A. Dillon, Asst. Sou. Mer.., 812 Montgomery Blidg., Spar- 
tanburg, S. C.; Geo. A. Dean. Reps., W. T. O' Steen, Greenville, 
S. C.; Tay flor, Jr., Monroe, N. John T. Higginbothem; 
H. A. Mitchell, Ala. 


STEEL HEDOLE MFG. CO., 2100 W. Allegheny Ave., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Sou. Office Plant, 621 BE. McBee Ave., Greenville, 
s. c.. H. EB. Littlejohn and J. J. Kaufman, Jr., Vice-Pres. in 
charge of reed plant: Atlanta, Ga., H. oo. Gaffney, 268 Mc- 
Donough Bivd., Greensboro, N. C., C. . Cain. 


STEIN, HALL & CO., Inc., 285 Madison Ave., New York City. 
Sou. Office, Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., Ira L. Griffin, Mer. 


STERLING RING TRAVELER CO., 101 Lindsey St.. Fall 
River, Mass. Sou. Rep., Geo. W. Walker, P. O. Box 78, Green- 
ville, S. C.: D. J. Quillen, P. O. Box 443, Spartanburg, 8. C. 


TERRELL MACHINE CO., Charlotte, N. C. E. A. Terrell, 
Pres. and Mer. 


TEXAS CO.,. THE. New York, N. Y. District Offices, Box 901, 
Norfolk, Va... and Box 1722, Atlanta, Ga. Bulk plants and ware- 
houses In all principal cities. Lubrication Engineers. H L 
Goebel. Roancke. Va.: A. H. Bamman, Norfolk, Va.; P. H. 
Raker, Spartanbure, S. C.; D. L. Keys, Richmond, Va. 


TEXTILE APRON CO., 905 S. Main St., Bast Point, (Atlanta) 
Ga. 


TEXTILE-FINISHING MACHINERY CO., Providence, R. L 
Sou. Office, Johnston Bidge., Charlotte, N. C. 


TEXTILE SHOP, THE, Franklin St., Spartanburg. 8.C. E. J. 
Paddy. Sec. and Treas. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CO., Providence, R. I. Sou. Offices, 
Charlotte, N. C., Atlanta, Ga. 


U 8&8 BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO., Manchester. N. H. Sou. 
Plants. Greenville, 8S. C.: Johnson City, Tenn., and Monticello, 
Ga. Sou. Reps., FE. Rowell Holt, 1008 Johnston Bidg., Chariotte, 
N. C.: M. Ousley, P O. Box 816, Greenville, 8. C.: Chas. Sidney 
Jordan. Monticello, Ga.. and L. K. Jordan, Sales Mer.. Monti- 
cello a. 


U. 8&8 GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CO., Previdence, R.! Sou. 
Fac. Reps.. J. S. Palmer, 1400-A Woodside Bidg., Greenville, 8 
C.: L. K. Palmer, P. O. Box 241, Birmingham, Ala.; William M 
Moore, 601 Pearl S8St.. Lynchbur Va.: William H. Patrick, 
216 S. Oakland St., Gastonia, N. & Sou. Distributors Barreled 
Sunlight, D. A Hines, $16 Twelfth St.. Lynchburg. Va.: The 
Henry Walke Co., P. O. Box 1008, Norfolk, Va.; Bullington 
Paint Co., Inc... Fourth and Broad Sts.. Richmond. Va.: Mor- 
gan's, Inc.. 111 W. Broad St., Savannah, Ga.: Nelson Hdw. Co., 
17 Campbell Ave., EB. Roanoke, Va.; Atlantic Paint Co., 207 
Meeting St.. Charleston, 8. C.: Pritchard Paint & Glass Co. of 
Asheville. 77 Patton Ave., Asheville, N. C.: Pritchard Paint & 
Glass Co... 12 W. 5th St... Charlotte, N. C.: Gate City Paint Co.. 
110 N. Greene St., Greensboro, N. C.: Montgomery & Crawford. 
Inc., Spartanburg, 8S. C.: The Townsend Lumber Co., Anderson. 
S. C.: Chapman Drug Co., 616 State St... Knoxville, Tenn.; The 
Pason-Morgan Co.. 322 Second Ave... N., Nashville, Tenn.: Bins- 
wanger Co. of Tenn... 645-655 Union Ave.. Memphis. Tenn.; 
Campbell Coal Co., 236-240 Marietta St.. N.W.. Atlanta. Ga.: 
Favrot Roofing & Supply Co... P. O. Box 116, Station G. New 
Orleans, I.a.: Standard Blidge. Mt. Co.. Inc., 230 3ist St.. Birm- 
ingham. Ala.: Shaw Paint & Wallpaper Co., Durham. N C 
Vick Paint Co. 219 W. Fifth St.. Winston-Salem, N. C.; Baldwit» 
Supply Co.. Bluefield. W. Va.: Baldwin Supply Co.. Beckley, W 
Va.: Southern Pine Tumber Co... 104 EB. Main St... Clarksebhure 
W. Va.: Rhodes. Inc... 809 Cherry St., Chattanooga, Tenn.; W. A 
Wilson & Sons. 1499-25 Main St... Wheeling. W. Va.;: Emmons- 
Hawkins Hardware Co.. 1028 8rd Ave., Huntineton W. Va.: 
Raldwin Supply Co..518 Capitol St., Charleston. W. Va.: BRald 
win supply Co., Logan. W. Va. 


VEEDER-ROOT,. tInc.. Hartford. Conn. Sou. Office. Room 
1401 Woodside Bidge.. Greenville. 8S. C.. Bdwin Howard. Sou 
Sales Mer. 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER CO., Providence, R. L.. with Sou 
Office and Stock Room at 178 W. Franklin Ave., P. O. Box 842. 
Gastonia. N.C. Also stock room in charge of B. F. Barnes, Jr.. 
Mer., 1733 Inverness Ave., N.E., Atlanta, Ga. 


VISCOSE CO., Johnston Bidg.. Charlotte, N. C.. Harry L. Dal 
ton, Mgr 


WAK, Inc., 814 S. Tryon 8t., Charlotte, N.C. W. A. Kennedy. 
Pres. 


U. S. RING TRAVELER CO., 159 Aborn St.. Providence, R. 1 
Phone 4656. 107 St Greenville. 

WHITIN MACHINE WORKS, Whitineville. Mass. Sou. Office 
Whitin Bide... (“harlotte, N. C.,. W. H Porcher and R l. Dalton. 
Mers.; 1817 Healey Bidg.. Atlanta, Ga. Sou. Reps., M. P. Thom- 
as, Charlotte Office. L. D. Wingo and M. J Bentley. Atlanta 
Office 


WHITINSVILLE SPINNING RING CO., Whitinsville. Mass 
Sou. Rep.. H. Ross Brock, LaFayette, Ga. 


WILLIAMS & SONS, |. B., Dover, N. H. Sales er eS. € 
Withington, 710 Woodside Blidg.. Greenville, 8. C.; A. Brand. 
203 Latta Arcade, Charlotte, N. C.; P. B. Raiford. 188 Wash- 
ington Lane, Concord, N. ©. 


September 30, 1937 


WINDLE & CO., J. H., 231 S. Main St., Providence, R. L 


WOLF, JACQUES 4 CO., Passaic, N. J. Seu. ee 
Bruning, 306 8. Chapman St., Greensboro, N. C.; Rekwell 
Jefferson Apts., 501 BE. 5th St., Chattanooga, 


WYTHEVILLE WOOLEN MILLS, Inc., Wytheville, Va. Sou. 
Reps., Charlotte Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Montgomery & 
Crawford Co., Inc., Spartanburg, 8S. C.; Sullivan Hardware Co.. 
Anderson, 8. C.; Southern Belting Co., Atlanta, Ga.; Russell A 
Singleton, Jackson, Miss., and Dallas, Tex.; Proximity Mercan- 
tile, Greensboro, N 


Consider Dissolution of Bobo Mill 


Spartanburg, S. C.—Stockholders of the Bobo weaving 
mills will consider a resolution for dissolution of the 
concern at a call meeting September 27th, it is announced. 

The stockholders will also consider, as a part of the 
dissolution resolution, a proposal that its affairs be liqui- 
dated and the charter surrendered. 


Warns Against Moist Cotton 


—~ — 


Clemson, S. C.—B. E. G. Prichard, assistant extension 
agronomist, said cotton with excessive moisture has caus- 
ed cotton seed crushers to “cut the price on cotton seed 
and in many places are threatening to quit buying until 
conditions are improved.” 


He asserted that “if this situation is to improve, the 
farmer must use extreme care in the harvesting of his 
cotton or the seed will be a total loss as well as the lint 
badly damag 


Under extreme moisture conditions due to recent heavy 
rains, the agronomist said that it was “absolutely neces- 
sary to store the cotton in a house where it can be turned 
and aired out. This may necessitate a little more work 
but will prevent serious losses in seed and lint values.” 


For 


QUICK RESULTS 


Use 


Bulletin Want Ads 


Read Every Week All Over the Textile South 
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They te BUILT 
to LAST 


Those VOGEL, Number Five Outfits are 
real factory closets. They have no 
complicated mechanism to get out of 
order and require fewer repairs even 
after they have been in use many 


years. You Ilsavemoney 
and add to the effi- 
ciency of your plant by 
installing VYOGE!, Num- 
ber Five Factory Closets. 


Sold by Plumbers Everywhere 


JOSEPH A. VOGEL 


COMPANY 


Wilmington, Del. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


VOGEL Products 


“Clark’s Weave Room 
Calculations” 
By W. A. GRAHAM CLARK 
Textile Expert of U. S. Tariff Commission 


Second edition. Completely revised and enlarged. A 
practical treatise of cotton yarn and cloth calculations for 
the weave room. Price, $3.00. 


“Practical Loom Fixing” 
(Fourth Edition) 


By THomas NELSON 


Completely revised and enlarged to include chapters on 
Rayon Weaving and Rayon Looms. Price, $1.25. 


“Carding and Spinning” 
By Geo. F. Ivey 
A practical book on Carding and Spinning. Price, $1.00. 


Published By 


Clark Publishing Company 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Where good rings have 
been made since 1873 


The fathers and grandfathers of today's mill executives 
started a custom that has made this plant the world's 
largest independent ring maker. They went to Specialists 
when purchasing parts so highly important to smooth 


running as rings. 


WHITINSVILLE (455. 


DIAMOND 
SPINNIAG RING CO. 
Makers of Ipinning and 


“Twister Ri nus SINCE 


Southern Representative: H. ROSS BROCK. Lafayette. Georgia 
Mid-West Representative: ALBERT R. BREEN. 80 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicage 


EBooks That Will Help 


Your Problems 


You With 


“Cotten Mill Processes and 
Caleulations”™ 


By D. A. TompxKIns 


Third edition. Completely revised. An elementary text 
book for the use of textile schools and home study. Illus- 
trated throughout. Price, $2.00. 


“Remedies for Dyehouse Troubles” 
By Wm. C. Dopson, B.E. 
A book dealing with just that phase of dyeing which 


constitutes the day’s work of the average mill dyer. Price, 
$1.50. 


“Cotton Spinners Companion” 
By I. C. NoBLe 


A handy and complete reference book. 
75c. 


Vest size, Price, 
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PERKINS 
CALENDER ROLLS 


— 


_CALENDERS 


ROLLING-CHASING: FRICTION 
SCHREINER- SILK- CHARMEUSE 
EMBOSSING 


HOLYOKE-MASS 


‘NO CALENDER. | 
CAN BE BELPER 
“LOHAN THE ROLLS 
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